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^efcication 


*io 

1VA L T.ILR PIT, CHER. 

Dear Walter. 

In dedicating this little Work to yon 
lu P 1 l f<-ienie to any other of my numerous 
friends and acquaintances on the Road, I do 
so ft om a personal knowledge of j our indefatig¬ 
able exertions in the execution of your duty, 
which has won Jor you the esteem and regard 
of your customers, and the admiration if your 
emp/oj ers. I ha ve long recognised in you an 
affectionate father, loving husband, and faithful 
friend, qualities which I hope many of my readers 
will endeavour to imitate. 

I remain, 

'S'ours sincerely, 


C. CAHILL. 
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Anecdotes and Reminiscences 
of the Road. 


THE LAKES OK KILLARNEY. 

thou beauteous dimple on Nature’s cheek ! 

Your mountains ever green, ever lovely, rise to 
Heaven ; and your crystal streams roll down the 
mountain side with a voice of music that speaks as 
from eternity, proclaiming the salubrity of the air, 
the greenness of the valleys, the majestic sweets of the 
mountain’s brow, and the fertility of the plains 
beneath. 

One of my visits to that charming spot happened to 
be inthemonthof August, when thearbutus was growing 
almost out of the solid rock, and in full bloom and 
throwing its exquisite fragrance on to the placid 
waters below, thus making the lovely scenery around, 
if possible, more lovely. Our boat having arrived on 
the middle lake, we stopped opposite Lady Kenmare’s 
cottage, where, the guide told us, our gracious Queen 
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“took tay,” the year before. lie only hoped she 
would come and have another cup of the “holiay” be¬ 
fore long. Me also told us, and without a smile on 
his countenance, “that it was a facsimile of the 
cottage occupied by Adam and live in the Maiden of 
Paiadise.” 

“ IV.,“ said I, “ how d’ye know that ? ” “Sure, sir, 
the O’l lonoluie whom the legend says has a castle 
at the bottom of the lake, had it from Adam himself, 
alter the expulsion.” 

After hearing this narrative we sailed down the 
lakes and saw Kale Kearney, great grand-daughter of 
the original Kate, sitting on the hanks of the lower 
lake with a jug of goat’s milk on one side other, and 
a bottle of mountain dew from Miles Naeoppoleeti’s 
distillery, immortalis- d by Houck anil, on the other. 

She, with a face beaming with rustic beauty, asked 
us to have “a dhrop,” which, she said. “ was the same 
sort she mixed for our good Oticon, ’ Meal bless her,’ 
last year, when she came to > <■ her ’’ ; so weall tasted, 
and called it “nectar for the gods,’’which pleased her 
very much. 

“Now, Kate” said I, “can yon sing the song 
composed for yourgn.at grandmother ?” 

She answered with a sweet mu. a al Kerry brogue, 
and a sparkling twinkle from a pair ol heamilul black 
fascinating eyes, enough to stop the busy bee in her 
sweet industry to listen to her charming notes. 

“ Indeed, I will, sir,” she began : — 

“ I law- you lp.-’ur beard of Kate Kearney, 

Who lives on ihe banks of Killarney, 

< )ne idimjhse ol her eye 
Slum danger and fly, 

i'or fatal is the glimpse of Kale Kearney.” 

We all pronounced the voice grand, and, if culti¬ 
vated, it would do honour to the Italian Opera. We 
shook her cordially by the hand, and after putting 
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some silver salve in her palm to allay the irritation 
thereof, our guide, who was a splendid performer on 
the bugle, took us farther on to hear one of the most 
wonderful echoes, I believe, on record. 

We ^ot to a nook surrounded by a cluster oftree'- 1 , 
when he commenced that beautiful air which we had 
only just heard sung. The echo answered to the 
tune, hounding over the mountains and hack; dining 
the performance on the bugle the echo continued, and 
so entranced us that we were in a state of ecstacy , >t 
appeared as if celestial music from above descended 
upon us. The guide having finished, we "eie a ton 
to depart, when‘he told us that if we came again we 
ought to go to the top of Pap’s mountain and holloa 
out “How d’ye do Paddy Kelly.” he echo w.ll 
answer from the mountain opposite, \ 

your English echoes are nothing^ 

m « i pe.!orn' e Mr!cahiirihat’ S a fact, and 1 hope you 
ind your friends will come hack and live here and be 

pappy the an affectionate 

■ AU m we got "on to the cars and drove hack to the 
<al C 'l ’to’ a sumptuous dinner. Thus ended one of the 
h ° tC t ,-harming and pleasant days I ever spent. 


IllsNRY I,KM. 


and 


of the luminaries of the road 


was the late 
lleiiry bee, a man possessed of great natural 
ntal endowments, sterling worth, and an 


in 
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unsullied reputation. He was very fond of staying on 
his journey to Portsmouth, a few nights at the Red 
Lion Hotel, Karcliam, at that time one of the most 
comfortable houses in the country. Once, we were 
the only two in the house, I ascertained from a 
customer that there were some strolling actors 
(players) in the town, who were going to sing at the 
theatre. My friend said, he believed they were very 
poor, and that it would be a charity to assist them. I 
told this to Mr. Lee, and his reply was, ‘‘Do you think 
they are in distress, then 1 will go with you, though 
I never went to a theatre in my life.” We went at 
eight o'clock, and could see from the appearance of 
the woman who took the money, that poverty was 
about. 

'‘Well,” said Mr. Lee, ‘‘we will go in, and we may 
perhaps find intellect inside,” which wo did, so far as 
singing was concerned. 

They were Italians, and sang well, hut their 
costumes were very dilapidated. They were there for 
three nights, and Mr. Lee told me afterwards that he 
went each night to hear them. 

On another occasion, Mr. Lee and a young 
traveller (on his first journey; were the only two in 
the commercial room, and had, as usual, wherever 
Mr. Lee was, a very pleasant conversation. When 
the time arrived for Mr. Lee to retire, he wished the 
young man good night: the other answered, “ Good 
night, sir. 1 shall go soon.” In the morning when Mr. 
Lee (who was an early riser) came down, he saw the 
young man in the room, looking, as bethought, rather 
seedy. He remarked, “you are up early.” The young 
man replied (with a face very much dejected i, “the fact 
is, sir, 1 did not gel to bed till about four this morning: 
three gentlemen came in last night after you left, and 
proposed a game at nap, which 1 unfortunately joined 
in, and lost .£25, all the money 1 had, and that belonged 
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lo niy employer. I am now preparing to go home 
and give up my samples, as 1 am sure to lose my 
situation,” Mr. Lee, with a heart full of sympathy, 
said, "‘young man, 1 am deeply sorry for you, do you 
think if you had that ^,25, to make things right with 
your employers, you could make a resolution never to 
play cards again in a commeieial room?” “Oh, that I 
could and will, sir.” “Very well then, though you are 
quite a stranger 10 me 1 will lend you the ,£25. 
There is the money and my card (Henry Lee, Read¬ 
ing), pay me when you can.” The young man repaid 
Mr. Lee, with many thanks, and is now one of the 
most successful travellers on the road. 


SCOTCH PROLESSOR. 

f jf SCOTCH Professor, some years ago, gave 
a lecture on the antiquity of languages, and 
stated that Adam and Eve spoke the Oaelic language 
in the Carden of Eden ; and said if any person in 
the room could contradict the statement, let him stand 
up and do so. An Irishman, who happened to be 
present, stood up, and in reply to the challenge said 
that the Professor was wrong in making such an 
assertion. “Adam and Eve” he continued, “spoke the 
old Irish language in the Carden of Paradise, but 
bis Satanic Majesty, when he tempted Eve to 
take the apple, spoke the Caelic language, and con¬ 
sequently he must have been a Scotchman.” The 
Professor was actually annoyed at what he called the 
interruption (which he invited), and asked the indi 
vidual who and what he was. The other answered, 
“1 am a Professor of Antiquity in the College of 
Ballybotherem in Ireland.” 

The Scotchman quite losing his temper said, “Sir, 
I know nothing of you nor your college.” 

“Ah then,” stud the Irishman, “I pity your 
ignorance of ancient history, and wish you good night.” 
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THE NOTED SADLER. 

I T is very amusing, when travelling in Ireland, to 
hear the witty expressions that come even from 
children. I remember a singular instance of this fact 
in a country road near Waterford. 1 was seated on a 
car at Dunket, about seven miles from Waterford. 
At that time the line was only open to Dunket. 
'There sat on the car next to me a gentleman, 
to me a stranger, but it would appear he was 
well known in the neighbourhood. I had got into a 
conversation with my companion when an urchin came 
up begging an alms, a custom among the peasantry in 
Ireland, when travellers are passing. Me was clad in 
rags, and the covering of his legs resembled anything 
but trousers ; indeed, the little fellow might he said to 
be almost in a state of nudity. I was moved to com¬ 
passion, and was just going to give the poor boy some¬ 
thing when my new acquaintance stopped me with 
“don’t you give him anything; you should not 
encourage such wretched brats. They are a complete 
pest.” 

“(do away, you urchin,” he said to the boy, who 
still persevered in his supplication. 

The lad evidently knew the man well, if 1 did not; 
for finding himself baulked, he turned on him, and 
said with marvellously instinctive sarcasm, “ You 
need’nt talk, for I’m only like yourself, unsated.” 
'This remark caused a general laugh all round. On 
inquiring the cause of the merriment, I was informed 
that the gentleman who sat next to me on the car 
was the noted Mr. Sadler, of Hampstead Heath 
renown, who had just been unseated for Carlow. 
'The urchin, who had no seat to his trousers, thought 
himself quite equal to the great man on the ear, who 
had lost his seat in Parliament, at least as far as the 
seats were concerned. 
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TALI, MEN. 


|£kNK evening at the White Ilovse 11 olel, Leeds, there 
were several tali men, among others, my friend 
Goodman, who is still alive, and stands 6-ft. 4-in. high, 
and Sinclair (styled the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Glenlield, as he travelled for the Glen field Starch 
Company); the latter was reputed 6-ft. 4-in. but from 
his peculiar construction, his head as it were on one 
side sinking into his shoulder, he could do, when called 
upon, 6-ft. 7 in. There happened to be a native of 
Leeds in the room who topped 6-lt. 5-in. Mr. Adams, 
a customer of mine, offered to lay me a bottle of wine 
that his friend was the tallest man present. I took 
the bet and put up Goodman at first as my champion. 
He was not in it, and the cry was “ Cahill, you’ve 
lost.” I said, “Not yet: shall I. try another?” They 
all poohpoohed my remark, and declared there was no 
one in the room to touch the Leeds man. I said, 
“Gentlemen, as one bottle of wine would not go far 
with tlle present company, 1 will increase the wager to 
half a doz.cn of ’he best port.” 

“ Done, done,” was the cry all round. I turned to 
Sinclair, who was sitting by me (a very quiet man, who 
took very little part in the conversation, it being his 
first journey), and asked him, “ Is it all right.” He 
answered “ Yes,” and stood up with his head sunk 
into his shoulder as usual. All cried out, “ you have 
lost, Cahill, lie can’t do it.” 1 replied, “ we shall see.” 
He went to the standard ; the first measurement was 
6-ft. 4-in. All declared that 1 had lost, and asked to 
have the wine in. 

“ Not yet,” I said, “we shall have another gentle¬ 
man to attend the measuring. The one you appointed 
is not tall enough ” ; the other went up. During the 
conversation, my eye was all the time on Sinclair; I 
could see his head gradually rising itself, as it were, 
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mil *)l’ bis neck; and when the rule was again put 6-ft. 
5 in. was called out. Great excitement prevailed, and 
a tie was called. “No,” said I, “something is 
wmng ; try again.” It was done ; and 6-ft. 6-in. was 
announced, to the utter astonishment of all in the 
room. Sinclair, with a slight twinkle in his eye, on 
lea\ ing the standard asked me if I wanted another 
inch. 1 answered, “ no thanks, we shall keep that 
for another occasion.” 


LOSS OK THE “ ROYAI, CHARTER.” 

¥jjf 11 E night the “ Royal Charter” was lost a party of 
*»-' us left the Imperial Hotel, Ik Hast, for Glasgow 
by the steamer “ Adda ’ (which was afterwards captured 
in running the blockade during the American war). 
Our good ship sailed down the Belfast Lough with 
scarcely a ripple on the water. Amongst our company 
was the great O’Brien, who represented a Rotherham 
house in the iron trade ; he had a splendid bass voice 
and was singing the “Death of Nelson,” with great 
dee, to our delight, when the ship began oscillating 
and gradually increased its evolutions, which caused 
poor O’Biicn's face to change colour, and his friends 
around to prepare for the eviction of the sumptuous 
dinner they previously had; the wind increased blow¬ 
ing and tlie sea rolling, till at last the waves and clouds 
almost met together. I shall never forget the sight 
when the captain called out, “ a storm ! passengers 
below.” We all rushed for the stairs, and with great 
difficulty got below. We could hear the captain 
shouting and the sailors rushing about; the little ship 
at the time tossed like a top on the water. At last 
the storm became so dreadful, that the men had to go 
down and leave only the captain and the man at the 
wheel on deck, who had to be lashed to their posts to 
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prevent the sea from washing them overboard. We 
were all dreadfully ill ; I was in such a state that 1 
wished many times the vessel would go down and 
relieve me of my misery. A sailor stood on the stairs 
of the saloon, and when the waves struck the side of 
the vessel, which appeared to us as if it was dashing 
against a rock, lie would cry out, “ a sea ! a sen.’’ 

Thh was done no doubt to give us hope, and con¬ 
tinued time after time, till at last, owing to our intense 
illne ss, the cry was lost to our cars. After eight hours 
of tin’s horrible anguish our little craft got opposite the 
harbour of Ardrossan, when it took over two hours to 
land the passengers, the sea being so boisterous. 

When done, you may imagine our state; many had 
to be carried to the train which was wailing to take 
us to (llasgow. Our captain who had been on that 
station for over thirty years and thoroughly under¬ 
stood his business, told us that the only chance he bad 
was to put his vessel to sea, and not hug the land ; 
had lie done so, she would have been dashed to pieces, 
as the wind was blowing from the sea. Thus, by the 
skill of the captain and the great strength of the ship 
(which he said had been many times under water and 
had come up like a duck), we were saved. Had the 
“ Royal Charter ” on that fatal night been so managed, 
perhaps she and many valuable lives might have been 
saved. 
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missed, and went down a narrow lane, but did not' 
go far before the wheels were buried deep in the mud. 
I had no idea where I was. On looking round I saw a 
tent in the field hard by, with a blazing fire inside. I 
called out for some one to help me- any port in a 
storm. Presently three stalwart fellows rushed down 
to the gate, who I could see by the light of my lamp 
were gipsies. Immediately I saw who my helpers 
were, I gave myself up for dead and buried, and my 
driving box robbed of its contents. To my great 
astonishment they asked me in a sympathising manner 
where 1 was going. I answered “to York,” but that 
I had missed my way. They quickly jumped over the 
gate and, instead of seizing me as I had expected, they 
led the mare out of the mud on to the main road 
and directed me along the right way for my destination. 

I was so pleased with their conduct that I invited 
them to come on to the next tavern, about half a-mile 
off, which they did. After having a drink,—all I 
could induce them to take,—we parted on the most 
friendly terms. 

Ever since that event I have entertained the greatest 
respect for the gipsy tribe. 


THE SCOTCH COACH. 

§ lN one cold winter’s afternoon four of us took the 
coach which was leaving Perth for Inverness. 
It was one of those dreary cold Scotch winters, so well 
known to travellers who were obliged to cross the 
mountains during that bleak season. Alter enduring 
severe weather for about eighteen hours, we arrived at 
the Union Hotel, Inverness—now a Club House j 
not one of us could move from his seat at the top of 
the coach. 'The hospitable landlord, Mr. Cockburn, 
evidently knew the state we were in, for he, at once 
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ordered his men to get us down, and carry us to the 
back kitchen, where Micro was a large lire; the floor 
being strewn with straw, on which they placed us, in 
a row, in front of the lire to thaw. 

After lying there for some little time, our limbs began 
to get loose. The landlord then gave us each a glass 
of the best “Old Scotch,” which he said he kept for 
that special purpose. You may rely that we imbibed 
it with the greatest gusto. 

'This quickly brought us round, and we were soon 
fcady for a good breakfast, which we all enjoyed very 
!|iiueh. After partaking of our morning meal we were 
a!>ie to attend to our business, lint the effect it had 
upon me for some weeks alter was anything but 
pleasant. 


A YANKEE YAK N. 


RROTHER traveller, a very big and witty mail, 
and myself, got into a train at York, for 
Edinboro’, one afternoon. Amongst the passengers 
i,n the compartment was a Yankee gentleman, with 
whom we soon fraternised. lie commenced telling 
us some wonderful yarns, which gentlemen from his 
country are so well qualified to do ; amongst others, 
as we were passing a field where two miserable horses 
were struggling to pull a plough, lie called us to look 
out, and remarked that that reminded him of a circum¬ 
stance that occurred in the back-woods of America 
(where his father had a farm), when one of his horses 
was so weak and on the verge of death, he was sent to 
a neighbouring farm to borrow a horse to help their 
own to draw his last breath. This tale caused the 
other passengers to roar with laughter. 
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When we got a little quiet, my friend remarked that 
it was a singular coincidence: in a ploughed field, 
similar to that, he was shooting, about three weeks 
ago ; the owner came up and said he had no right to 
be there ; an altercation ensued, which led to blows; 
he knocked the owner down and fell upon him, which 
sent him so deep in the ground that it took two men 
three hours to dig his body out. 

The Yankee immediately said, 11 Friend, I guess 
that’s a good lie.” 

The other replied, “ Well, as you began them, I 
thought I would edge one in the margin.” This so 
tickled his fancy that he said we should have a liquor 
at the next station, which we did at Iiurwiek-on-Tweed, 
and continued our journey to Iidinboro’. 


RAILWAY KINO. 

day when the Railway King was Lord Mayor 
^ of York, he proposed to give a grand dinner to 
the elite of the city, the Lady Mayoress (who was not 
originally a member of the “ upper ten ’'/was anxious 
to have something new for the occasion to put on the 
table. She asked her fishmonger if he had anything 
new in the way of fish; lie replied, ‘•nothing niy lady but 
the usual sorts ; salmon, soles, etc."; she remarked, 
“Oh, I have had all them several times. I read in the 
paper this morning that they had gutta-percha soles in 
London; get me some and send them up.” The soles 
were sent according to order, but they did not appear 
on the table. They probably were under it, attached 
to her ladyship’s boots. 
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SAVING THE DUTY. 

iy|,NK fine July morning, a party of us started from 
the Union Hotel, Jersey, at that time a great 
commercial house, to go to Southampton. The 
boat was well filled with passengers, many ladies being 
amongst our number. One of our party was a young 
man of a volatile disposition, and very persevering 
in his calling as a traveller. At that time he paid his 
addresses to the landlord’s daughter of the 
Union Hotel, and was accepted by the family as her 
futu v e husband. They were particularly anxious to 
make him some present on his leaving the island, 
anil asked the captain of the steamer, who was a 
friend of theirs, to make the presentation when the 
vessel got a. little way out to sea. This course was 
adopted, to make the matter, as they thought, an 
agreeable surpri e. A two dozen case of the best 
champagne was pul on hoard for the purpose. In 
due time the captain called our friend aside and made 
the presentation. The hitler immediately llew to us, 
tubbing his hands with delight, and informed us of the 
circumstance. We all congratulated him on his good 
fortune in having such a charming young lady to he 
hi s wife, and hi ; becoming the future landlord of the 
great hotel The sun was shining brilliantly as our 
good ship was gracefully gliding through the silvery 
water ; the ladies on deck in their beauteous summer 
attire, smiling with de-light tit the charming scenery 
around, and the hand on hoard discoursing sweet 
music A thought struck me, which I communicated 
to some of my friends; it met with their approval. I 
then called the young man who received the present, 
and asked him if he was prepared to pay the heavy 
duty on the wine when we got to Southampton 

He answered “ 1 am not going to do anything of 
the sort.” 
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restLTl°^ nniSt ’ ' S1 i Kl “ or Perhaps you may he ar- 
icsicu as a smuggler. 1 

framin’ 1 ' 1 'i"","’ SU<;h a stale of excitement that he 
iianlH.ally asked me what was to be done. 

sav(M™ l ' r i o" l ! K ’ rL ' ' s 0nly one thin S tf > be done to 
.save ) on and the duty.” 

He asked, “What'is that?” 

My reply was, “ To drink the wine on board.” 
i he proposition met with his approval. The ease 
Was «P, bottles were opened, drinking com¬ 

menced, then dancing, in which the company, not 
.orgdting the ladies, joined. This was kept up with 
S 1 . , . ^ . . l1 ^ Southampton was announced, many 
wishing jt further. Thus ended one of my most 
pleasant trips on the briny. 


PRESENTING AN ACCEPTANCE. 

J HAD another extraordinary customer in the same 
- - city. At one time 1 could not get this individual 
to settle his account with cash, and suggested that he 
should give me a bill at three months, lie said he 
knew nothing about these tilings, but that lie was 
willing to sign any paper to please me. 

1 made out the bill, which he accepted. In due 
lime it was presented by the hanking clerk for pay¬ 
ment ; lmt, instead of money, the young man received 
. I volley of abuse and was ordered peremptorily to leave 
the shop. 

“Get out of my sh;p yer blackguard, didn’t 1 sign 
a paper for Mr. Cahill three months ago that settled 
the whole.matter? and now you've the impudence to 
■come and ask me for the money.” This unsophisti¬ 
cated individual .considered that signing a. bill was 
paying an account. 
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'I'M IC SUiIGHT-OF-HANI) TRICK. 


UP'IT I ^ smoking-room at the White Horse Hold, 
Leeds, used to be nuieli frequented by ll' c 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood, who then lived over 
their places of business—no country homes in those 
days—with whom commercial men associated. 

The landlord, was very fond of seeing tricks of 
sleight-of-hand. A Mr. Christian, who travelled hi 
the grocery line, was very clever at such tricks. One 
night he got a large carving knife, and by great pressure 
of the handle, lie made water drop from the blade, 
which tickled the landlord’s fancy very much. On 
retiring for the night he took the carving knife with 
him, and when in his robe dr> chaml>n\ and his night¬ 
cap on his head, he approached close to the bedside. 
His wife who generally retired early, was in bed and 
fast asleep. The landlord, quite excitedly, was 
clenching the handle of the carving knife firmly, and 
with a distorted countenance, working at if, and pain¬ 
fully expecting to make water run from die blade. 
During his efforts lie exclaimed aloud, “ i ll do ill 
I'll do it ! ” 

The noise roused the sleeping wife ; she rose up in 
bed, pulled the servant’s bell and gave the alarm. 
The attendants were quickly in the room, and there 
they found the landlord as we have described. 

He was very much upset at being caught in such a 
fooli .h act, for he was otherwise a thoroughly good 
sensible man. He gave a clear explanation of his con¬ 
duct lo his wife, and then retired, promising never 
more to try sleight-of-hand tricks in the bedroom, and 
so the matter was settled. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

OMR WALTER SCOTT in his 'lay, generally 
travelled through the Highlands on horseback. 
One afternoon he stopped at a roadside inn to have 
some refreshments. When the stable boy brought the 
horse round for Sir Walter to mount, the sun shone out 
beautifully, and lie remarked to the boy : 

“ Well my boy, are we going to have a fine day ? ” 

“ Navv that sir,” the boy replied, “ we are going to 
have a shower in twa hours.” 

Sir Waller, not thinking much about what the lad 
said, rode on, and to his great surprise in two hours a 
great storm came on. He felt particularly anxious to 
know how the boy knew more about the weather than 
he did himself, so hack he rode to the inn and asked 
the boy how he knew about the storm coming on. 

“ Well, sir, if you will come awa’ to the field at the 
back of the house where the sheep are, I'll show you,” 
so round they went. “ D’you ken that big ram,” said 
the lad.” “ Yes,” replied Sir Walter. 

‘‘ Well, when I was passing him this morning leading 
your horse, he wagged his tail like that (illustrating 
with his hand), and whenever he does that we are 
sure to have a shower twa hours after.” 

Sir Walter’s philosophy collapsed for a time and he 
went away disgusted at the limited knowledge he had 
about the weather. 


MY DEAR. 

"Ir COMMERCIAL gentleman once invited a 
customer to spend the evening with him at his 
hotel. After enjoying themselves up to the small 
hours, the guest began to think of returning home 
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His host proposed to accompany him to his door. 

On the way the traveller said he hoped that his 
friend's wife would not be annoyed at his stopping 
out so late. 

“Not in the least,” replied his companion; “I’ll 
bet you a bottle of wine that my wife’s first remark 
will be when she knows who is at the door, “ Oh, my 
dear.” The wager was laid. 

They arrived at tire house, and after knocking at 
the door for some time, the wife came to the window 
and called out in excited accents, “who is there ? ” 
The husband answered, “ it is i, my dear.” 

“ Oh, my dear! indeed,” said the irate wife. “ A nice 
time to return home to your honest bed.” 

John turning to the customer, said, “ You have won 
the bet.” 


HIGHWAYMAN. 

-ir NOTORIOUS highwayman, after committing 
many crimes, was tried and sentenced to be 
hanged. In those days the executions were public, 
and witnessed by crowds of the lowest class of society. 
When the culprit mounted the scaffold and looked 
down at the crowd beneath, he turned to the clergy¬ 
man who attended him, and asked what he should say 
to them. 

“ Say,” replied the clergyman, “ladies and gentle¬ 
men, I am sorry.” 

“ Oh, your reverence,” said the culprit, “ don’t ask 
me to say that, for I do not see any lady or gentleman 
among the lot, and I am not going to wrong my con¬ 
science at this time of my life to please any of them.” 
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HOOK-BINDING. 


I » f/r j / CELEBRATED Scotch ironmaster (whose 
acquaintance with history was not so great as his 
knowledge of iron and coal) became a millionaire, and 
gave instructions to an architect to erect a grand 
mansion on an estate he had purchased. Amongst other 
things he ordered a magnificent library to be con¬ 
structed, and fitted up with shelves, to be elaborately 
ornamented with superbly bound books. The 
architect informed him that his orders, as far as the 
library and shelves were concerned, should be 
attended to ; but that not being well acquainted with 
the art of book-binding he would not undertake to 
give satisfaction in that particular, “ for,” he continued, 
“some like their books bound in ‘ Morocco ’ others 
in ‘Russia.’” The millionaire replied : 

“Oh, damn Russia and Morocco, get them done 
in Glasgie.” 


TO KIKKARNEY BY COACH. 


j.N one of my journeys to Killarney by coach, wc 
stopped at a small house at Glengariff. 

Among the passengers was a very inquisitive young 
cockney. A great big Irishman came out and received 
us very cautiously. This was about the time when the 
fenians started. Our cockney friend, thinking he could 
get some information from our host, said to him, “ I 
suppose you are all fenians here, my man.” 

I shall never forget the innocent look on Baddy’s 
face, as he replied, “ Ah, thin sir, what is that now, 
is it a bird or a baste.” 

The Londoner very soon retired from the front, and 
asked no more questions. 
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VICE-CHAIRMAN. 

OOME years ago when wine drinking was the custom 
at commercial dinners, after the cloth was re¬ 
moved, the chairman would generally give the “Queen” 
as the first toast, which was always loyally responded 
to. The “ vice ” was invariably requested to give the 
second. It happened on one occasion that a gentle¬ 
man who had been sent out by a firm, manufacturers 
of anvils and vices (to fill the place of their regular 
traveller for a few days), occupied the seat of the 
“vice.” “Now Mr. Vice,” said the president, 
addressing this new traveller, “ What toast shall we 
say?” The vice did not speak, lmt looked most 
indignant at the chair. The request was repeated, 
when the vice got up in a rage and declared “that he 
did not sit there to lie insulted, and that if his firm did 
make anvils and vices, there was no necessity to 
remind him of it at a public dinner.” Thereupon he 
arose in a fury and, full of excitement, left the room. 


PERTH TO INVERNESS 1 !Y COACH, 

T>KTWEEN Inverness and Perth there were only 
two coaches a week, during the winter season, 
to and fro. One generally arrived at Inverness from 
Dingwall about 5 a.111., and at Perth about 8 p.111. 

One Tuesday morning I was up and ready at 
Inverness to take my seat for Perth. When the 
coach arrived at the Union Hotel, it was full inside 
and out, so I was left to go fishing or amuse myself 
some other way till Friday morning, when the next 
coach would start. This would not suit the present 
commercial traveller, liut we had to submit to it, and 
did not grumble. 
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HENRY RUSSERR. 

iff HE celebrated Henry Russell, on his rounds, was 
<§? very fond of dining at the commercial table, 
and after dinner would tell us many a pleasant story. 

He related once that when travelling through the 
back-woods of America, he was compelled by 
necessity to put up at a very inferior hotel, if it might 
be dignified with the name. One night he went to 
bed rather early, but to his surprise, long before day¬ 
light he heard a loud knocking at his door. 

“ You must get up, Massa,” said the darkey. “ You 
must get up, Massa Russell.” 

“ I don’t want to get up,” was the reply. 

“Rut you must,” continued the darkey, “some 
gentlemen are going away.” 

“ Ret them go away.” 

“ But they want their breakfast.” 

“ Ret them have it.” 

“ Rut they can’t, till you get up.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because you are sleeping on the tablecloth and 
we want it,” was the final and unanswerable reply. 

Mr. Russell rose and gave the sheet he had been 
sleeping on to spread over the breakfast table. 


FORGETTING IHS OWN NAME. 

TN Cork, one of my friends, who had made a ron- 
^ siderable fortune, wsis in many instances very 
forgetful. Sometimes, even, he would forget his own 
name. One day he was writing a letter to a client, 
and went on very well till he came to the conclusion, 
yours truly—here he stopped. He could not think of 
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his name- He dashed down his pen, rushed into the 
head clerk’s office in a great passion, and screamed 
out “ Driscoll, did you serve Casey with a summons ? ” 
Yes sir 1 ” 

“ Did you make out the bill of costs for Murphy?” 

“ Yes sir ! ” 

“ Did you finish the brief for Sullivan ? ” 

“ Yes sir ! ” 

“Damn it, Driscoll, that is not the way to speak 
to me.” 

“ Really Mr. Smith,” answered the clerk, “ L am not 
in the habit of being spoken to in that manner, nor 
will I stand it.’’ 

“ Oh, thank you Driscoll, ‘ Smith ! Smith ! ’ ” and he 
rushed down to his room muttering “ Smith ” all the 
way and finished his letter with J. Smith. 


GETTING BIG ORDERS ON TOP OK 
THE COACH. 

I T was my custom when going by coach from 
Aberdeen to Inverness to write to my customers 
at Forres and Nairn (where the horses were being 
changed) to say I should be on the coach, passing 
through on a certain day. They invariably came in 
answer to my announcement to meet me. On 
reaching the coach they would throw up their lists of 
goods wanted, and bundles of bank notes, widi the 
remark, “You may send me the receipt when you get 
to Inverness, and if you know of anything else you 
think will sell, add it to the list.” 

Thus I often got big orders without even the 
opportunity of leaving the coach to shake hands with 
my customers. 
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'J'lM IIIC A I, Y. 

TTJfHERE was in Ireland, some forty years ago, a 
-- man named Tim 1 Iealy, who drove Bianconi’s 
mail ear from Cork to Limerick. Tim was a celebra¬ 
ted character in his way, and a very witty man. The 
Cork lads were (bud of having a game with him, but 
they never had the best of the fun. 

I once started with Tim on a fine morning at six 
o’clock, and occupied the box seat next to him, which, 
in those days, was considered the seat of honour. 
Behind, on the car, sat three or four Cork boys. Now 
Tim was in the habit of taking his breakfast with him, 
in his coat pocket, consisting generally ol buttered 
bread and meat. The wags knew this, and while Tim 
was driving along they extracted the parcel from his 
pocket, and consumed its contents to their complete 
satisfaction, before Tim knew that it was gone. 

Bye and "bye, when breakfast time came, Tim ex¬ 
amined his pocket but found no parcel. Me had his 
suspicions, and looked at me with a peculiar smile. 

“ What's the matter, Tim?” said I. 

“ Begoira, sir,” he said, loud enough for the young 
gentleimn to hear him, “ last night, when I got home, 
I told my wife, Molly, how two dirty blackguard dogs 
had ran out of a house and tried to bite my horses’ 
legs, as 1 was going down the hill of Kennoy. Now, 
Molly being a bit of a ‘ganus,’ sir,’’he continued, 
“ she said, • Tim, darlint, give me a shillin’ till I go to 
the ’polhecarry’s shop, and so, sir, she went away and 
bought a dose of arsenic and laid it over the bread 
and bulher and the mate, and bade me throw that to 
the blackguard dogs the next time they dared to bile 
the legs of my horses ; but upon my sowl, gintlemen, 
both the bread and the mate are gone ; ” and as he 
said this he turned towards the young wags behind, 
with his peculiar smile, and continued, “and 1 don’t 
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know who in the world has taken it.” He had 
scarcely concluded his little address to me, when all 
the lads were taken ill, and prayed Tim for Clod’s 
sake to stop the car, which he did opposite a cabin 
where they were boiling potatoes. 

Potato water in Ireland has always been considered 
a very excellent emetic. “ Now boys,” said Tim, ad¬ 
dressing the young gentlemen who were ill, “ git down 
and I’ll cure ye,” They did as they were bid, for each 
believed he had been poisoned. Tim spoke to the 
woman in the cabin and she immediately gave him a 
‘ piggin ’ full of potato water, which each of the hoys 
drank with the greatest avidity. 

The draught was very effective. The poor young 
men looked woe-begone, and Tim, with a com¬ 
passionate sarcasm, said to them, “ Now ye may get 
on the ear agin, hut p'ease bring nurses wid ye die 
next time ye come thravelling, for sure, ye are not lit 
to be out on the road alone.” 

We then performed the remainder of our journey 
to Permoy without any attempt to play further tricks 
on Tim. 


A L> M I. N 1 ST Is RING THE LAW IN THE 
Old) DAYS. 

I HAD a customer at a town in the north of Scotland 
for some years. I once called and found him 
alone in his shop, at the farther end of which 1 placed 
my samples ; when he began to give me an order, a 
policeman came in with a miserable looking hoy 
whom he charged with stealing vegetables from a 
garden. The Provost, who was in his shilt sleeves, left 
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me at one end of the shop to go and talk to the 
policeman at the other. 

“Well Jock,” said he, from behind the counter, 
“ What is the matter just noo ? ” 

“ The fact is, sir,” answered the policeman, “this 
laddie is always in mischief, and we don’t know what 
to do with him.” 

“ Oh, oh! a very bad laddie indeed.” said the 
Provost, and he left the policeman and the prisoner 
to return to me at the bottom of the shop to continue 
giving me his order :— 

“ Put me down t.wa dozen of that.” 

He then left me again to go and try the prisoner, 
and thus he distributed some little time between me 
and the trial of the culprit. 

“The boy’s conduct” said the policeman, “has 
been very disgraceful, and it will bring him to ruin. 

Again the Provost left the prisoner, and came down 
to me to have another look at my samples, and after 
hearing me extol a certain article, he said 

“ I'll have sax dozen of that,” and returning to the 
policeman and prisoner, said : 

“(live him twa weeks, Jock.” 

It was in this way that the worthy man transacted 
magisterial and commercial business in those good 
old days. 


A DISCREPANCY. 


PARTY of us one fine Sunday afternoon, took a 
car and drove through Phoenix Park to the 
Salmon Leap. After strolling about for some time, 
admiring the beautiful scenery, we went to see the fish 
jump, and to our great surprise, they made six or 
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some light refreshments, we ordered dinner to he ready 
in about three hours, during which time we were to 
go and take a view of the surrounding beautiful 
scenery. In the country hotels of Ireland one is not 
very particular, and there is perhaps less formality 
than in any other part of the kingdom. So we availed 
ourselves of the primitive habits of the people at the inn, 
and made our egress through the hack yard. There we 
found three barefooted lads with trousers tucked up, 
and each armed with a slick, chasing a great cock. 
Believing them to be intruders, trespassing on, and 
injuring the property of the proprietor, I called out, 
“ What are you doing there.” Mick, the factotum at 
the hotel, immediately stepped forward and said : 

“ Begorra, sorr, some gintleman have just ordered 
dinner here, and we are running the fellow down to 
make him tinder! ” 

It lias always been a belief in Ireland, and, is, I 
think, to this day, that running down animals and 
poultry before killing them for table, makes the flesh 
tender. 


BAYING Till-, RENT. 


Ty¥b\N Y years ago there was in the town of Mallow 
Ja man named Jimmy Roche, a person of a 
wonderfully inventive mind, who went by the title of 
“ Jimmy the match-maker.” His principal avocation 
was taking love messages from young men to young 
women, and vie* Versa. Jn those days of innocence 
and simplicity, great confidence was placed in Jimmy 
by his numerous clients for his secrecy and sagacity, 
and report says he was very successful in bringing 
about happy marriages. Jimmy was consulted in 
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other matters besides match-making. A woman who 
kept a hoarding house had, amongst her other lodgers, 
one whose occupation was an itinerant preacher. I his 
man appeared very zealous in his cause, hut neglect¬ 
ful in paying his rent, which the poor woman could 
not get by any means. Jimmy was called in for con¬ 
sultation, and after getting all the particulars of the 
situation asked the landlady to permit him to cut a 
small hole in the board over the preacher’s bedroom 

In those days the lofts were composed of rafters and 
boards, no lathes nor plaster as is the case now. 
He made a hole sufficient to put his mouth to and 
asked what was the usual time the rambling apostle 
arose from his slumber. lie received the information 
and retired for the night. Next morning he arrived :l 
little before the time named, got on tire loft above, 
put his mouth to the orifice, and in a clear voice thus- 
addressed the man below : — 

“ Josephus, Josephus, arise and goto the plains of. 
Hindoos tan, there to propagate the Gospel, and teach 
the ignorant, ’ The man below receiving it as a voice- 
from Heaven, looked up with clasped hands and 
elevated eyes, and said : 

" Lord, Lord, behold thy servant ready to obey thy 
commands.” He jumped out of bed, put on his- 
clothes, went down, and asked his landlady for his 
bill, which he immediately paid, and off he went to- 
the plains of India, to the delight of the woman no- 
less than to himself. 


A WARM RED. 


j«HI E journeys in Scotland during the winter season 
A. were no luxury. We started once by coach on a 
cold snowy night from Inverness to go to Perth. On 
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the way we had to descend a steep hill. We very 
successfully accomplished this part of our difficult 
task, and safely reached the bottom, where, to our 
dismay, vve found the snow had drifted in huge 
masses, beneath which a torrent roared. The coach 
and horses dashed into the snow. There it was 
hopelessly wedged for the night. We wrapped our¬ 
selves in our big coats and rugs and resignedly 
composed ourselves in a bed of snow. In about ten 
minutes we became exceedingly warm and we all slept 
soundly. 

We arose with the dawn, and having refreshed our¬ 
selves with a draught of good Highland dew, we began 
at once to dig out the coach. The exercise was a 
benefit to all. We completed everything satisfactorily, 
and were soon again on our journey to Perth, where 
"’0 arrived six hours late. 


BLARNEY. 

'll P is now some years since a party of us left the 
* Imperial Hotel, Cork, on a car to pay a visit to 
Blarney. On arriving at the castle we met the cele¬ 
brated Mrs. Murphy, who was caretaker at that time. 

I suppose, gintlemen,” she said, “ you have come 
to see the stone’ and kiss it. Sure, it’s myself that’s 
glad to see such fine gintlemen.” 

“ Oh, sor,” she continued, addressing a young 
gentleman who was never in Ireland before, ‘‘ how 
much stouter you are since you were here last. 

“ You are out this time, Mrs. Murphy,” said one of 
our party, •' it is that young man’s first visit to Ireland.” 

“ Oh, then, he is so good looking,” she said, “that 
I mistook him for some other handsome gintleman.” 
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Our young friend was perfectly satisfied with the 
explanation and compliment paid to him. We then 
proceeded to mount the tower to get at the celebrated 
stone—to kiss which, is to become eloquent for ever. 

When we arrived at the top, I put my head out and 
called to Mrs. Murphy, who was below, to tell me 
“ which stone it was ? ” 

Oh, darlint.” she said, “kiss any of them, there's 
vartue in them all/' 

1 communicated this intelligence to the party, and 
all the young men. to the delight of the older ones, 
began to kiss the stones all round. The real stone 
projects from the wall, some four feet from the top. 
Anyone wishing to kiss it must be held by the feet at 
the top, head downwards, to accompli;;!) the feat. 

On descending, we found Mrs. Murphy waiting with 
an itching palm, plainly indicating that it required 
rubbing with a silver salve. 

1 he precious metal having been copiously applied, 
Mrs. Murphy, with a smile that would almost draw 
birds off the bushes, asked us if we would like to see 
the cave and hear the hounds > 

The legend goes that some centuries ago, the 
O'Donahue hunted a fov into the cave and the hounds 
are still after him. 

We went to the cave and to the astonishment and 
delight of the company, heard the tally of the hounds 
in full cry after the fox. 

Mrs. Murphy seeing the handsome young gintle 
men, as she called us, were al pleased, proposed 
going to seethe groves celebrated in song 

“ The groves of Blarney are rich and spacious, well 
situated near to the say. It’s there you would sec 
Peg Murphy’s daughter washing praties foreninls the 
dure : the trout and salmon playing backgammon, 
and the comely eels in the verdant mud.” 

Alter reviewing the groves, and having been shown 
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1 'V novelties therein by young Murphy, whose costume 
evidently indicated that he had just emerged from the 
nave where he represented the hounds, we were about 
leaving, when the old lady appeared and addressed us 
thus;—“ Ah gintlemen ! it’s myself and family that 
are leased to see such illigant gintlemen come and see 
us > and we hope you will tell all your friends when you 
8° home to your beautiful country what things you 
s aw at lilarney.” 

'Ve observed at the close of this farewell address, 
'■hat the palm of her hand seemed to he again irritated. 
an<-l, as on the previous occasion, we soothed the 
'tching. This ceremony concluded, Mrs. Murphy 
inade us a curtsey that would puzzle a duchess to 
imitate at the Queen's drawing room. With this we 

departed. 


IRISH DINNER. 

JN the old days, the usual dinner at the Irish com¬ 
mercial hotel was bacon and chicken. On one 
ol niy visits to Clonmel I went to Ahern’s Hotel, and 
told the waiter I wanted my dinner in three-quarters 
of an hour. 

“ Can you get it for me Pat,” said I. 

“ Ay, bedad, I can,” said the waiter. “ lie after 
steppin this way, sorr,” lie said, addressing me, “and 
then perhaps you'll pick the one you’ll like.” 

I followed Pat to the back of the house, into an 
apology for a poultry yard, and it was one of these that 
waited my fiat to sentence it to the pot. I turned 
round and said quietly to my attendant, “No doubt 
you already have the pig in hand that’s to supply the 
bacon.” 
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Fat was one too many for me. 

“ Sure, yes sorr, that was the first order given by 
Father Fat Flynn, who was after going out as ye came 
in; bespeak a rasher of it and ye will have it after his 
riverenee.” 

So I said, “give nte the chicken with the black 
topnot. Fat.’’ 

•‘All right sorr,” was there])!) and forthwith the 
little bird was run down, and in a trice was passed 
through to the hands of the cool; It is enough for 
me to say that I had my chicken and bacon duly 
served to time. 


NATIONAL KM Ill.KMS. 


TN the 'il l driving days, before rnlways extended to 
— that remote part of Wales, " I he Ivy bush 
Hotel,” Carmarthen, was much to quented by com¬ 
mercial nnvcllcrs, where in the evening many of the 
tradesmen of the town resorted "> .pend a pleasant 
hour with their friends. On one <>■ casion the con¬ 
versation turned upon the subject of national emblems, 
such as why Kngland adopted the I lose ; Scotland the 
Thistle ; Ireland the Shamrock ; and 't ales the Leek. 
Many definitions were given all in a. joke, and many of 
which ereaied great laughter. 1 'no gentleman from 
the neighbourhood of Whitechap' I, who considered 
himsell vuy witty, without thinking where he was 
and L believe without intending to oiler the slightest 
insult, reared the following nan a : n • why the Welsh¬ 
man worn the leek on the first of via 1 eh. 

“ Many years ago the mountains m \\ ales were very 
much iiilc .led with monkeys, who used to go into the 
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villages at night and commit vast depredations, to l 
great loss and annoyance of the inhabitants. ^ 
petition was sent to the King, requesting that aregii' ,cn 
of soldiers might be sent to shoot the monkeys. 
the first night the soldiers shot more Welshmen th ;l11 
monkeys. On this being reported to the authorities’ 
an order was given that the Welshmm should wear a 


leek in his hat to distinguish him from the monkey- 
This aroused the ire of the Welshmen to such a i'>to 


h 


that they jumped up, seized Mr. Moses, and would have 
lynched him were it not for the interference of the 
other gentlemen in the room who got him out l;y the 
hack door, had his horse put to, and at twelve o’clock 
at night lie started for Haverfordwest. It is not 
known that he paid another visit to Carmarthen since- 
I have travelled through Wales for many years, 
always found the inhabitants kind and hospitable, but 
very self opinionated, and proud of their nationality- 


STRliliT A RAHS. 

Ongoing to the opera once, when in Dublin, I was 
much annoyed by boys, importuning me to buy a bill. 
Being in a hurry, I at last told one to go to a place, 
which is needless to mention, and passed along. 

This fellow had persisted in following me more than 
the others ; but even this was not enough to throw' hint 
off. “Stop, sir,” he shouted, “you have dropped 
something.” I foolishly turned back, when the urchin 
said : — 

“ As you were so good as to tell me to go to-, 

perhaps you will be kind enough to put your name on 
the back of a bill, then, when I get there, they are 
sure to let me in.” 
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+ s anecdotes, 

THIS DRINKINC 01.UIS. 


1 WAS invited on one occasion to a supper at the 
“ Drinking Club ” held in a hack room at the 
Star Hotel, Edinburgh, where the li Edinburgh 
Hotel'’ now stands. One of the rules was that any 
member leaving the room sober would lie blackballed. 
The supper consisted of a leg of mutton and 
“ trimmings " and a Scotch “ haggis,” a dish 1 never 
saw before. The latter was placed on the table where 
1 was called upon to act as vice-chairman, when 
operations commenced. 1 was asked by a very knowing 
member with an arch look in his eye to help him to 
some of my dish and he suggested my standing up to 
carve it. I was immediately about to do so when my 
friend, who was next to me, pulled the tail of my coat 
and quietly told me to do it sitting down, which 1 
did ; the first operation was to stick the fork in the 
haggis (which was incased in a skim the gravy of which 
flew up to theeeiling Had my head been in the way, it 
might have done me a serious injury, which the mem¬ 
bers called initiating an outsider. Our chairman 
was a young Irish student who was studying at 
Edinburgh. 

When the cloth was removed toddy commenced, 
then speeches, then toddy ad. lib , and after an hour 
or so the utterances of the members were rather thick, 
and the articulation undislinguishable. 

One gentleman stood up to propose the chairman’s 
health, when he immediately collapsed and fell under 
the table ; a second one went through a similar process. 
The secretary, as well as he could, announced to the 
chairman (who had been for some time previously in 
a state of somnambulism) that his health was proposed. 
The latter partly elevated himself with the help of the 
chair, and, with a face evidently showing that the 
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gentlemen, I Risk FOR the PURPOSE ok sitting down 
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cra niuin was rather obnubilated, made the following 

speech : 

“Gentlemen I stand up (hie) for the purpose of 
sitting down (liic) but before 1 sit down (hie) permit 
nie to thank you for allowing me to stand up (hie).” 

Thus ended my first and last visit to the “ Drink¬ 
ing Club.” 


MR. DICKS OK BRISTOL. 

HyifR. DICKS, who represented the great house 
Je* of Wills and Co., Bristol (of “ Birdseye ” 
renown), was a man of great intellect and conversa¬ 
tional power. Most regular in his habits, he generally 
retired about ten or half-past, unless engaged in some 
interesting conversation which was always edifying to 
those in the room. 

His custom was to place a large tin of the exquisite 
weed on the table at nine o’clock (when smoking 
commenced), and say, “There it is, gentlemen, at 
your service, I don’t smoke myself.” 

When his time for retiring for the night came, he 
looked round the room to find (as he jocularly 
remarked) an honest man ; when he found one ( who 
was generally the youngest in the room) he would 
ask him when the gentlemen were done with the tin to 
place it on the mantelpiece, that he may find it in the 
morning. Tims did Mr. Dicks oblige his brother 
travellers, and at the same time attained a celebrated 
name for the fragrant weed. He was a great collector 
of old Bibles, and he invariably visited the second¬ 
hand book-stalls in the towns he went through, and 
picked up what he could in that way. It is reported 
that he left a splendid collection at his death. 
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GONE TO THE DIGGINGS. 

QOME forty years ago, I had a customer in Patrick 
Street, Cork, whose name was Casey. I called 
on him one evening, and observed that his shop looked 
rather bare, and anticipated a good order the next 
morning, when it was arranged I should take my 
samples. What was my surprise as I approached the 
house, to observe the shutters up and written on them 
in large chalk letters, Gone to the diggings, and if 
successful will come back and pay my creditors." 

Our worthy friend has not yet returned, at least 
to pay his creditors; so we presumed he was not 
successful. 


MR. GENT. 

M R. GENT, who travelled many years in the book 
trade, svas very clever in imitating a Erencln 
man. He used to take a wig and other things with 
him, and gave us many interesting entertainments to 
the great delight of all in the room, being in the 
habit of dining late in the coffee room, one evening 
he put on his French attire and called the waiter, who 
knew him well as Mr. Gent. He came to him im ■ 
mediately with the menu , in the full belief that he 
had a distinguished foreign customer. Gent gave his 
order in broken English and French. The waiter 
was puzzled. However, after finishing dinner he left 
the room quickly. The waiter, who was attending 
someone else, did not notice the escape of the 
foreigner, and when he looked round and saw he was 
gone and had not paid for his dinner, he ran out to 
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the front door where two or three of us were standing, 
awaiting the result, and asked us if we knew of any 
foreigner staying in the house. We, of course, did 
not. He then told us the circumstances, how a 
fellow had a big dinner and wine, and went off without 
paying, “llut. gentlemen, don’t tell the master, or he 
would discharge me ; I shall pay it myself.” A little 
time after Mr. Gent went into the room. The waiter, 
who knew him well, told him about the foreigner 
having dinner and not paying. Gem said to him very 
gravely : 

“ That fellow is going about to all the hotels and 
cheating everybody; now, sooner than you should lose 
the money, I’ll pay it myself, but don’t let him do 
you again.” 


CANINE SAGACITY. 

•Mi" FEW of my friends one Sunday morning were 
F*' strolling through the Highlands of Scotland. 
As they sauntered along they saw a number of 
shepherds with their dogs, wending their way towards 
a small building on the mountain. My friends 
followed and saw them enter the edifice, which turned 
out to be the Kirk : the service was on, and to the 
surprise of my friends the dogs took part in the 
service, mingling their howls with the melody during 
the singing. Their was, however, one dog, new in 
the neighbourhood, who evidently was as yet un¬ 
trained in the Sabbath practice of his species in that 
Irreality. This untaught specimen of the canine tribe 
when the music had ceased, still continued to “ sing ’ ; 
which ill-bred behaviour so annoyed the minister 
that he called out to the sexton peremptorily to “ turn 
him oot,” which was done without delay. 
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Soon after this disturbance, the minister began his 
sermon. He was just wanning into his subject, 
when the expelled dog, as if instinctively moved to 
repentance, stole quietly into the Kirk again to the 
side of his master ; but, whatever the motive, it was 
not approved of by his brethren within. 

A big while collie lay near the door, and apparently 
constituted himself guard of the sacred edifice. The 
moment the animal perceived this disorderly cur re¬ 
enter, he Hew at him, and a savage fight commenced. 
All the worshippers turned from the preacher to look 
at the fight. 

The minister, observing that his congregation 
directed their attention from him to the dogs, thus 
addressed them : 

“It appears to me that you prefer to see the 
collies fight to listening to the word of God from the 
minister’s mouth. Now, to please ye, I’ll wait a wee, 
and see the light out mysel; and, if any of the con¬ 
gregation wishes to bet a wager, I’ll lay a sa.xpence on 
the white collie.” 

At this point my friends left the mountain Kirk, 
wiser, if not better men. 


COACH DKIVK IN CORNWALL. 

TJTHK Iasi, and 1 may say one of die most beautiful 
- - coach drives in Kngland that I ever had was 
from Plymouth to Falmouth through Devonport on to 
the floating bridge (now almost buried in oblivion by 
that matchless production of P-runel s genius, the 
Saltash Railway Bridge), which carried our grand 
coach loaded with smiling passengers across the placid 
waters and landed us on the romantic Cornish coast; 
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our thorough-bred team of horses, (lancing as Uvere 
with delight in anticipating to pull 11 s out of our floating 
village on to the main ! oad, then on we would go. 1 an 
fancy myself now sitting on the box seat alongside of 
Mason, one of the best whips on the road, whose ex¬ 
ploits in that way was only equalled by his fund of 
wit and humour. It was reported of him that he 
never needed a duck for dinner, for as he drove along 
he could twist his whip round the neck of one of 
a flock that might happen to pass and bring it on to 
the coach without the slightest difficulty. The first 
stop of any consequence was I .iskeard, where at Webb s 
Hotel many of the inhabitants used to assemble to 
meet the coach and have a chat with the passengers. 
After partaking of the usual refreshments, a fresh team 
of horses was put to, and the passengers took their 
places, immediately the coachman and guard got on 
their boxes, ['he horses began to prance till the ostlers 
found it difficult to hold them, waiting for the clerk of 
the coach office to call out alright : when off we 
would go to the favourite tune of the guard (who 
could play the horn well) “The girl I left behind me,” 
thus bringing to the windows some Cornish beauties 
who sometimes would place their innocent lingers 
to their pouting lips and waft a farewell kiss to cheer 
us up on the way. After passing some fine bits of 
scenery, we arrived at Oliver’s Hotel, llodmin, where 
the stately Mrs. Oliver used invariably to preside and 
see that the passengers were properly attended to. 
’•'he house was celebrated for Cornish pasties. On 
one occasion 1 innocently offended Mrs. Oliver by 
asking fora conumdrum. She replied, “ 1 don’t know 
what you mean, sir.” I answered, “Let me have a 
pastie, madam, which I call a conundrum, for it is 
difficult to say of what it is composed.” This remark 
roused the blood of all the Olivers, and l was fortu¬ 
nate to get to the coach and escape with a whole head. 
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1 simply meant the remark as a joke at the time, as 
the pasties made at Oliver’s Hotel were the finest in 
Cornwall. 

From there our drive to St. Austell was most ro¬ 
mantic. The town is in a valley surrounded hy streams 
of milk (at least in colour) caused hy the manufacture 
of china clay, a trade very extensively carried mi in 
the neighbourhood, and gives employment to hundreds 
of the inhabitants. After leaving Dunn’s Hotel (a 
house noted at that time for its superior catering) wo 
made our way to Truro through Grampoqnd (a village 
of about thirty houses which used in the good old days 
to send two members to Parliament 

Having arrived at the Royal Hotel, at that time- 
presided over by Mr. Pearce, a man highly respected 
by all who knew him, and whose portrait, presented 
by the commercial gentlemen frequenting the house, 
was, and is I believe still hanging in the commercial 
room. Those passengers whose destination was 
Truro had their luggage taken off the coach ; others 
would take their places to enjoy the beautiful drive to. 
the Green Bank Hotel, Falmouth, situated in a most 
lovely spot, and when the tide was full up gentlemen 
could fish from the commercial room window, hoof- 
a fish, throw the line round the end of the house 
where the cook was ready to receive it. This was one- 
of the many wonderful things recorded by the cele¬ 
brated Mr. William Selly (who was at that time 
the proprietor of that well-arranged and com¬ 
fortable house) which could be accomplished at hi:, 
establishment. 


GEORGE MOORE. 


H< 


XO'I'HER great commercial man 
met on the north ground, was 
had that district almost to. himsvlS 


whom I mostly 
George Moore. 
m,h.is.]>ai;ticuf:c. 
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business, which he worked with indomitable perse¬ 
verance, making himself almost a slave to it. 1 have 
known him to work to twelve o'clock at night packing 
his goods, then have the horses put to the trap and 
drive to the next town to be ready lor business in the 
morning. His attendant gave him the name of the 
“Slave driver,” which he ultimately carried out when 
he took the position of managing partner of (Irocock 
and Co., to the great pecuniary advantage of himself 
anti partners, and also to those in their employment 
who could exist in his service and under his scrutinis¬ 
ing eye. 

Many of them were afterwards successful in business 
for themselves, and others became first-rate travellers. 
Mr. Moore amassed a large fortune, which he liberally 
distributed, and was one of the largest subscribers to 
the Commercial Travellers’ Schools and Benevolent 
Institution. 


Tills FIRST TURKISH BATH IN Tills 
UNITED KINCDOM. 

S EOMIs fifty years ago, 1 and a commercial friend 
' named Murphy (a name not unknown in Ireland) 
were walking down Patrick Street, Cork, about five 
, o’clock one summer’s morning, having spent the 
night at a dancing party. He proposed our having a 
'Turkish hath. I asked him what he meant, as it was 
the first time l ever heard of that luxury. I fc 
answered. “Never mind, come along and 1 will show 
you.” We got on a car and drove to Monkstown, a 
distance of about five miles ; our driver ultimate!) 
drove clown a narrow lane, and pulled up at what I 
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afterwards found out to he the hack entrance to a 
large hotel ; my friend knocked, and the door was 
opened by a very powerful looking man, who 
remarked :— 

1 suppose, gintlemen, ye came for a hath?” 

I hat is exactly what we came for, Mick,” said 
my friend Murphy. 

begorra, it is me self that can give you that same. 
Pull off,” said Mick. 

before I could submit to that operation, I <°°k 
stoc< of the premises, which appeared to me to he a 
coa cellar, with a large oven at the end. After some 
persuasion, I, as Mick called it “pulled off.” We were 

led on to the big oven, and seated on a block, with 

orcer, to remain as long as we could. In about fifteen 


minutes, the 


perspiration was rolling from us 


water off a duck’s back. b 

'-ailed out to Mick, “ to do him first, I can 
wait till he is done.” 

th-u ‘T 1 ^ 1 ° Utas wdl I could, in the terrible state 
d a I was m “ What do you mean, do me fust? 

cooking'"" ' l leac ^y me brown, and want no more 

Then Mick took me in Ids arms out of the oven, 
and laid me on a deal hoard in the coal cellar, and 
commenced the op-ration of rubbing, with the 
lumuk, Do you warn to be skinned, sir?” meaning 
did I want to be rubbed hard. 

I leplied, “ bo what you like, Mick, 1 shall never 
get out of this place alive ” 

“begorra! you will sir,” said Mick, “and a 
better man than you ever were before.” 

He was right; in a little time the shampooing 
brought me round, and when he found I was myself 
again, he remarked, with an imperturbable placidity of 
countenance, “ Sure, sor. you stood that room pretty 
well ; it is where we bakes the mate in the evening for 
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the quality (meaning the guests that stay at the hotel), 
and in the morning make it a Turkish bath.” 

After receiving sufficient rubbing, Mick opened a 
little door in the wall, and ordered me to go in, 
which I had to do sideways ; the moment I was in 
he put the door to, and pulled a string, when down 
came a ton of water, which caused me to scream to 
Mick to let me out. 

He politely replied, “ Wait a bit,” which I had to do, 
and came out quite resuscitated. After waiting the 
necessary time for cooling, &c., Murphy and I 
mounted our dancing garments, went back to Cork, 
had a good breakfast, resumed our working costume, 
and performed our day’s work without the slightest 
inconvenience. I need scarcely say that since that 
time I have had hundreds of r i urkish baths, and 
believe them to be the grandest things man or woman 
can take for the preservation of health. 


LORI) ROSS’ TELESCOPE. 

JBOME years ago at Cruise’s Hotel, Limerick, Mr. 

Wilkes (who travelled for the great house of 
Taplin & Co. in the carpet trade) and myself agreed 
as business was dull to hire a car, and take a few 
days’ trip through the country. We went over some 
beautiful scenery and ultimately arrived at Parson s 
Town, where Lord Ross’ Castle is situate. Having 
spent a very pleasant day in that charming locality, 
we saw all the sights we could see, returned to Lim¬ 
erick delighted so far as the trip was concerned, but 
puzzled how to account to the houses we represented 
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tor the absence of orders. We each sal down to 
write an apology to the governors. After some little 
time Wilkes (who was a great wit and stood high in 
the estimation of his employers) came across the 
room to me and showed me his apology, which ran 
thus —“ Dear Sirs. Hired a car, drove four days round 
the country, got to Parson’s Town, went to the top of 
Lord Ross’ Castle, looked through his lordship’s 
telescope, and could not see a customer. Yours truly, 
j. Wilkes.” 


THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER. 


® NE Summer morning, when travelling on Tim 
Healy’s car, among other passengers there 
happened to be a reporter for one of the Cork news¬ 
papers. 'File car stopped at the inn at Castle l.ynes 
to allow Tim to bate the horses (as he called it) and 
the passengers to have refreshments. Opposite the 
inn resided a celebrated Irish schoolmaster, named 
O'Driscoll. This distinguished individual made it 
an invariable rule to come over every morning when 
the car arrived to have a chat with the passengers. 

He resembled in appearance and costume; the 
renowned William Cobbett, and was much pleased 
when addressed by that name. 

As is usual with the schoolmaster fraternity, Mr. 
Driscoll was fond of throwing large words into his 
conversation. It was arranged to ask his opinion of 
the weather, and the reporter to take it down, which 
was done. 
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The great man with a solemnity of countenance as it 
were indicating the loftiness of his thoughts, walked 
to the door, and cast a contemplative glance towards 
the sky; north, east, south and west. Having taken 
his survey of the heavens, he returned a few paces 
with stately step, and, hat in hand, thus addressed 
the little group of travellers : 

“ Gintlemen, it is clear to demonstration and self 
evident as a corollary that we shall have a few period¬ 
ical showers, but it is an utter impossibility by numerical 
calculation or ratiocinative argumentation to enter into 
a definition of its continuation or limitation.” 

After delivering himself of this opinion, he placed 
his open hand on his forehead as if bursting with 
learning, made a graceful bow, wished us all a good 
morning, and walked away. 


W. H. SMITH & SON. 


1 WELI, recollect when the site where the London 
and North Western Railway Station at Euston 
Square now stands was fields, and when the line was 
first opened for traffic to Watford. Mr. Smith, 
father of the late M.R. for the Strand, took his 
position at a small table at the station to sell the 
“ Times” newspaper and other periodicals. His son 
then a schoolboy, when in his vacation time, helped 
his father in his business. I then resided in the 
locality, and many times went to get the paper ; I 
almost always saw old Mr. Smith at his stall. He 
was most affable to his customers. Success attended 
his exertions, and, as the line developed, his business 
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increased, owing in a great measure to his wonderful 
sagacity and indomitable perseverance. As the rail¬ 
way increased lie took a laudable advantage of his 
position, and supplied the papers at the various 
districts along the line much earlier than the people 
previously received them, to their great satisfaction 
and Mr. Smith’s advancement. The time came 
when Mr Smith saw his way clear to open book¬ 
stalls at the different stations, and thus having 
obtained the monopoly of the line, he established the 
foundation of the most colossal business of the sort 
in the world. Amongst other things, the old gentle¬ 
man was a good judge of horseflesh; it is reported 
that one day he was in a hurry to get to the Strand, 
he hired a cab at the station and told the driver to get 
on as quickly as possible, which he did, and arrived 
at Mr Smith’s shop in a very short time ; he asked 
the cabman if he would sell the horse. “ I have no 
objection, sir, if you will give me my price.” 

‘‘What is your price,” said Mr. Smith. 

The cabman named a sum ; the other answered : 
“ I will have him ; bring him here in an hour and 
I will give you a cheque for the amount.” 

It was in this way that this great house obtained 
most of their quick horses that dash about London 
with their newspaper carts. The late Mr. Smith, M.P., 
(withhighly cultivated natural and mental endowments, 
spotless honour, and unbending integrity, which 
his subsequent brilliant career conspicuously 
illustrated) took the management of the business, 
and by his great qualities elevated it to its pre¬ 
sent gigantic pre-eminence. I had it from one of 
his employees when he was about to engage a 
manager for his Manchester branch ; he was inter¬ 
viewed by Mr. Smith, who looked at him for about 
half a minute, and then said, “What time can you 
take the situation.” 
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“ Any time you name, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Very well, you are appointed from this day ; go 
to Manchester as soon as possible.” 

Me was such a judge of human character that by 
looking at a man’s face he could see at a glance if he 
suited or not. I am told that he engaged many of 
his managers in this way and very seldom failed in his 
anticipation This great man endeared himself to the 
inhabitants of the Strand and Westminister, who 
returned him to Parliament as their member, where 
he so distinguished himself by his great common 
sense and urbanity of manner to become its 
leader. Such honours could only be won by greatness 
of mind, and elevated intellect, l ie is gone, and t am 
afraid it will be long, if ever, before we look upon his 
like again. 


SAILORS AND PARSON. 

NIC morning on booking my place on the coach 
from Falmouth to Plymouth, the clerk in the 
office told me of a circumstance which occurred a few 
days before. A number of sailors who had been paid 
off from a man-of-war ship came to him to book seats 
for Plymouth. They asked the fare, which he told 
them. They then asked him how much for the coach 
altogether; he mentioned a sum (thinking they were 
joking), but to his surprise, one who evidently was the 
spokesman of the lot, said, “We will have it, here 
is the money.” Immediately after the bargain was 
made and cash paid, a clergyman entered the office, 
who wanted to book an inside seat for Plymouth. 
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The clerk told him the places were all taken. The 
clergyman was quite upset at the announcement as he 
had a most important engagement to attend to that 
evening on religious matters at Plymouth. He enquired 
of the clerk who were the parties who hired the coach. 
The latter, pointing to a number of sailors who were 
standing together a little way off, smoking short 
pipes, “ Those arc the gentlemen, sir, perhaps if you 
speak to them they may give you a seat.” The 
worthy man approached the Jack-tars, and with a 
graceful how, introduced himself, and thus addressed 
them, “Gentlemen, I am informed that you have 
engaged the entire coach to Plymouth ; as I have a 
special appointment in that town this evening, 1 
shall feel deeply grateful if you will allow me to 
have a seat. I shall gladly pay any amount for 
the accommodation you may think proper 
to charge.” The appeal was made with such 
benignity and respect that the sailors were moved by 
it, and the spokesman exclaimed, “ Well, mate, you 
may go in the hold, you shan’t come aloft.” The 
clergyman having expressed his sincere thanks, asked 
what he should have to pay. The other replied, 
“ Nothing, you can spend the money in grog!” It 
is needless to say the gentleman felt quite happy in 
going inside, which compartment he had to himself 
all the way to Plymouth. 
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RICHARD COBDEN. 

^PTMONG the pleasant reminiscences of my past 
f *!> career, one of the most agreeable is to recall 
the fact of having been a brother traveller of the re¬ 
nowned Richard Cobden, that great man who, with 
his unadorned eloquence and argumentative [rowers, 
aided by the grand oratory of Mr. John Bright and 
the business-like qualities of Mr. Wilson, afterwards 
succeeded in carrying through Parliament the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. Subsequent to that he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by ratifying a Treaty of Commerce 
with the late Emperor of the French. 

Although Richard Cobden possessed a lofty mind 
he was very far from being a successful commercial 
traveller. He was employed in this capacity by the 
firm of Partridge and Price. The former gentleman 
once told me in conversation that “ Mr. Cobden was 
very unsuccessful as the representative of their house ; 
that he neglected their business and spent his time 
talking politics.” 

It was thus evidently indicated that his mind was 
more adapted to regulate nations than to sell print 
dresses. 


THE PROVOST OF ELGIN. 


[OME years ago a gentleman got on the coach at the 
Gordon Arms Hotel, Elgin, for Inverness ; and 
related to the passengers a singular circumstance, 
which occurred to him that morning. 
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He said lie was driving down a bye-lane from a 
friend’s house to catch the coach, and suddenly came 
upon a man in the act of skinning a dead horse, which 
lay across and blocked the road, lie called out to him 
to clear the way, and threatened to report the matter 
to the Provost when he arrived in town. 

The man operating on the dead carcass, very 
comically looking up at him, exclaimed, in strong 
Highland dialect: “You may gang awa, I’m Provost 
mysel.” The Provost was a tanner, but his high local 
position did not prevent him from personally attend¬ 
ing to his legitimate business. 


TRIP IN NORTH WALES. 

W ANY years ago, when at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Llandudno, a house then much frequented by 
commercial gentlemen, a party of us proposed to 
have a drive through the magnificent surrounding 
scenery. Next morning after breakfast, the trap 
was brought to the door, and from its anti¬ 
quated appearance, caused one of our party to say, 
it must have been saved from the flood. However, we 
got in and told the driver to take us through the best 
scenery that he knew of. Our first stop was Bettws-y- 
coed, a lovely spot encircled with high hills, some al¬ 
most perpendicular, which artists love to sketch. After 
partaking of refreshments at the Old Hotel, where hung 
the signboard painted by Cox the great Birmingham 
artist, theownershipof which was not long ago contested 
in • a court of law, we proceeded to Llanberris 
where we saw the great slate quarries of Aston Smith, 
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a sight in iiself worth seeing, exclusive of the charming 
scenery around. Having refreshed our good horse 
and perhaps ourselves at a little hotel, immediately 
opposite to which ran a stream of water where anybody 
may drop in as there was no prohibition to prevent 
it, we went on to 1 .latmvsl, another antique town but 
like all in that district surrounded by exquisite scenery ; 
from there we went to the foot of Snowdon, where we 
put up and ordered dinner to he ready in two hours, 
during which time we strolled about, some struggling 
up the great mountain, others looking on, 1 among the 
latter. I )inner hour came and we did full justice to 
the spread, washing it down with a drop of llennt-ssy’s 
best. We then prepared for home; the charger was 
put iu, and off we started, all delighted with the day’s 
enjoyment. On the road several songs were sung. 
When night came on, which caused the driver to be 
careful, we, tip and down hill almost in the dark, were 
suddenly surprised by the axle-tree cracking, and out 
we were pitched in a wild district without having the 
slightest knowledge of where we were. After finding 
that no one was seriously hurt, we looked about for 
shelter for the night and ultimately found a little house 
occupied by a labourer and his family, who treated 
11 s very kindly and gave us liberty to do the best we 
could for ourselves. Some lay on the floor ; I got in a 
recess in the wall at the end of which was a hole to let 
the air in during the day, and a board placed there at 
night to keep the air out. We all were soon sourd 
asleep, and I, in the act of stretching my legs, 
upset the board, and out went my feet through the 
hole. Early in the morning I was aroused by a num¬ 
ber of sparrows pecking at my toes, to their evident 
delight, but to my great pain and disgust. After 
sending for a trap at the nearest hostelry, we put 
ourselves together as well as we could, and reached 
Llandudno about one o’clock on Sunday. 
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01,1) DOCKS AT LIVERPOOL. 


P REVIOUS to the new docks being built at Liver¬ 
pool, many accidents occurred at the old docks 
by people falling in the water (as the protection for loot 
passengers was not so safe as it is now;, through which 
the authorities had notices posted about, that any 
person who saved a life would get a reward of twenty 
shillings, and if they got out a dead body, ten shillings. 
Two Irishmen were passing one evening, who were 
hard up, and saw the notice. One said to the other, 
“ Pal, can’t we make something of this ? " 

“ Begorra,” said Mick, “ I shall be very glad. How 
is it to be done ? ” 

'• Aisy enough,” said Pat, “You tumble into the 
water, and L’U pull you out. ’ 

“Alright,” said Mick, “Here goes!” In he went, 
but in the operation of Pat getting him out, Mick! 
slipped two or three times out of his hands 
and getting exhausted, he called out as loud as he 
could, “ Begorra, Pat, if you’re not quick we’ll 
get only tin shillings.” 
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THE MARQUIS OF WATKRFORI) 
AND THE HAIR-DRESSER. 


*TMTS I was silting on the “ Rakes of Mallow' coach 
/A preparing to start from Cork, to Mallow station, 
next to me sat the celebrated Marquis of Waterford, 
whom I knew (having had a pugilistic encounter with 
him some years before, but his lordship did not 
recognise me). We were just getting into a pleasant 
and interesting conversation, when suddenly there 
appeared running round the corner an eccentric 
■customer, from whom I had received an order a few 
hours previously,—hair standing on end and in his 
a.irt-sleeves (which garment did not seem to have 
made the acquaintance of soap and water for some 
long time before)—bawling in the unmistakeable 
brogue of the country, as loud as the salubrious air 
of Cork would permit: — 

‘CUisther Cahill! Misther Cahill! I want two 
dozen cosmatics at two and sixpence a dozen.” 

I, not being anxious to let my noble fellow-traveller 
know my calling, look no notice of the fellow; but 
the less 1 heeded, the more my customer bawled, till 
1 ,ord Waterford asked me who that wild man was 
shouting at? 1 had at once to invent a reply, and 
■said : “ The poor fellow was partly insane, and came 

every morning invariably to see the coach off and 
.recognise some passengers.” 
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This answer both satisfied and amused his lordship, 
but my customer was not so easily disposed of. 
Seeing I did not notice him, he ran after the coach 
down Patrick Street, still crying out “ Misther Cahill, 
Misther Cahill, don’t forget the cosmatics.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the situation, 1 
had already booked the order in my mind long before, 
and you may rely upon it, it was duly entered in my 
order book. 


DAN O’CONNELL ON NEWSPAPER 
REPORTS. 

great Dan O'Connell, commencing his speech 
once in the House of Commons, related the 
hallowing :— 

ti J.f •««« here remark that the correspondent of the 
“Times" in those days was a Mr. Foster, whom 
O Connell nicknamed “Ugly always"; for he was 
supposed to be the ugliest man in Ireland. It w;> - s 
his custom to collect information from among the 
peasantry when he saw them the worse for drink, and 
upon such information t<* write his report ], 

“ Plying his usual trade, Foster,” said O’Connell, 
" went to a town near which there are two villages, 
one named Killiman and the other Kilmore (neither 
of which Foster had any knowledge of) ; one day alter 
dinner and a bottle of wine, his usual beverage at that, 
meal, he was walking down the street, when fc,e me 1 ; 
a staggering man, measuring the road.” 
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Xt was the reporter’s chance ; he stopped him with, 
« Well. n >y inan > where have you been to get into that 

state . 

3 ii ]} e gorra, sir, I’ve been to Killiinan.” 

'['he “Times” man looked horrified at him, and 
said, “ May I ask where you are going after committing 
such a crime ? ” 

n [jegorra, sir, I’m going to Kilmore.” 

Off went the reporter well primed with matter for 
an article in the leading journal. 

The next day two columns of the “ Times ” was 
taken up with an account of a dreadful murder in 
Ireland. 

“Thus,” said O’Connell, “from the simple fact of a 
man going from one village to another, our country 
may be villified in the grossest way.” 


KILLARNEY AND THE O’DONOHUE. 


T HAPPENED once to be at the Lakesof Ivillarney 
on the first of May. On this day, every seven 
years, so the legend records, the O’Donohue, who occu¬ 
pies a castle at the bottom of the lake, appears 
mounted on a white charger. The guests who were 
staying at the Railway Hotel made up a [tarty to take a 
trip by car to the Gap of I)unlo, and thence by ponies 
to the top of the lake, where the boat was to meet 
us. We arrived at the beautiful spot where our lunch 
was laid on the verdant grass under a cloudless sky, 
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and dose to the Macgillieuddy Reeks, which our witty 
guide, who waited, informed us were so high that if 
we could only get to the top on a moonlight night, 
we should be so close that we might speak to the in¬ 
habitants of that great orb. During the operation 
of satisfying the inner man he related the following: 

“Gintlemen, do you see that crevice between the 
two cliffs?” 

“ Yes Pat, we do ! ” 

“ Well then, I will tell you why the sun never shines 
there [this crevice is so situate that the high cliffs 
prevent the sun from casting its rays thereon] ; when 
St. Patrick was banishing the reptiles out of Ireland, 
his Satanic. Majesty was at the top of that rock there, 
the saint was getting at him to banish the vagibond 
with the rest of his tribe. The ould boy tried to fly 
to the rock opposite, but his wings were not strong 
enough, so he fell into the crevice and that is the 
rasuir, gintlemen, why the sun never shines there since.” 

“Good, Pat,” said one of the party, “open another 
bottle of Jameson’s to wash that down.’’ 

“ liegorra, 1 will do that same, sorr, and help you 
wid the washing as well.” When luncheon was 
finished and things put right, we started on our 
journey. 

In our company were three or four young gents 
from London, making their first tour in Ireland. The 
guide and boatmen were not slow to discover this, 
and after a little while the guide addressed the young 
Knglishmcn as follows: 

“ liegorra, gintlemen, ye’re fortunate to be here at 
this time, for this is the day, sure, when the O'Donolws 
appears on his charger, and if the boys (the boatmen) 
are quick ye will surely see him.” 

Away we went down the first lake in grand style. 
The young Londoners appeared to he very anxious 
lo he in time, and every now and again tipped the 
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boatmen who seemed to be working very hard. At 
last we arrived opposite the roek where the great man 
was to appear. Our guide pulled out his watch and 
said in sad, solemn tones :— 

“ llegorra, gintlemen, we are tin minutes too late. 
He’s gone down. ’ 


telling the tall. 


<m'V (he old Cardiff Anns Hotel, Cardiff, a noted 
JT-- house in Mr. Cousen’s time; one evening, we 
were all in our best humour, telling tales, one endeav¬ 
ouring to outdo the other. A gentleman told a 
circumstance that occurred to him at Inverness. While 
fishing one evening on the Ness, a small fry took his 
hook, lie was in the act of drawing his line in, when 
a salmon caught the fry, and hooked himself, hie 
played the lish tor about half-an horn, and just as he 
was about to land him, an otter rushed from under the 
bank and seized the salmon, lie brought in the lot 
on a single lly. An American was silting near him 
and saw it all. lie remarked : 

*■ Well friend, 1 guess that was a good take. I'll 
tell you what I did on one of the American lakes. I 
went out in a small boat with a swivel gun, and got 
into a part where the wild ducks float in thousands. 
Just as 1 dashed in, the lot rose lip. 1 lircd, and 
killed ij 99 with one shot.” 

An Englishman who was near him, and a good hand 
him- elf at telling a tale, inter posed and said : 




‘THI- AMERICAN EXCLAIMED, ‘OH, SIR, YOU SAVED ME, 
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“ I think, sir, you may as well make it a thousand 
at once.” 

“ Friend,” retorted the American, “ I guess you are 
no Christian. l)o you think I would wrong my con¬ 
science for the sake of a single duck.” 

The Englishman was rather nettled at his Christi¬ 
anity being doubted. He then told his tale :— 

“ dome few years ago,” he said, “ I was on hoard a 
steamer going from Liverpool to New York. One 
morning, walking on deck, 1 looked over the side of 
the vessel, and saw a man with his clothes strapped 
on his back, swimming. I called out to him and 
asked did he want help. 1 No,’ he replied, ‘ Don’t 
tell any one. I am doing this for a wager.’ I kept 
the secret, but went every morning to see my friend 
at his task. Day after day passed away, at last one 
morning as we neared our destination, he called out 
to me, ‘ Good bye, friend, I shall let them know you 
are coming,’ and dashed off. 1 never saw him again ” 
During the narrative I could see the American was 
listening very intently, and at the end, with a glow of 
delight, he caught the Englishman by the arm, and 
exclaimed, “ Friend, could you swear you saw that 

-j 

man t 

“Swear! Certainly,” replied the other. 

“ You are sure ? ” 

“ ] told you so, before” retorted the Fnglishman. 
'j'lie American exclaimed, “Oh, sir, you saved me, 
1 told that tale a thousand times myself, and no one 
would believe me. I was the man you saw !” 

'plie waiter then entered and announced the bar 
, ]osC'l. 'Ve all retired, giving the cake to the American. 
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D1NNKR AT the COBURG HOTEL. 


YLSfANY years ago at the Coburg Hotel, Tenby, 
a house then presided over by the amiable 
Mrs. Hughes, a lady whose every thought was Drought 
into requisition to make her visitors comfortable, we 
laid a nice dinner party ; our chairman was a man of 
some literary attainments and had a mind well stored 
with commercial knowledge. 

Just as he commenced the operation of carving, Mrs. 
Hughes asked if we would allow a gentleman to join 
us at dinner, which request was immediately granted, 
and the gentleman, quite a stranger to us all, took his 
seat at the table. After the cloth was removed, a 
bottle of port was placed on the table, glasses were 
filled, and the first toast, "The Queen,” was drank as 
usual with lo>alty, particularly by the stranger. 
Then a most interesting conversation took place 
principally between the chairman and our guest ; but 
we soon discovered that the chairman, with till his 
practical knowledge of commerce, could not compete 
with the great argumentative powers of the stranger, 
whose silvery voice and lofty thoughts made us soon 
feel that we were in the company of a man of great 
intellect. After a half hour’s conversation our guest 
lose, and with a smile wished us success in our 
vocation. Having made enquiry who the stranger 
'vas, we were informed that he was no less a personage 
than the present Prime Minister of England. 
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WILLIAM JURY. 


I WELL recollect when the late William Jury 
travelled down the west of England and Ireland. 
He was a man of great punctuality, and was 
accustomed to say to his customers that he would call 
upon them at a certain hour, which he invariably 
carried out, and for which he received the name of 
“clockwork.” During his days of travelling he took 
a small place on College Green, Dublin, which he 
fitted up as a commercial boarding house, large 
enough to accommodate six or seven customers ; and 
by dint of persevering industry and unremitting atten¬ 
tion, kept increasing his premises till he brought it to 
now, the largest commercial hotel in Ireland. 

II is ambition did not rest there. He afterwards 
joined Mr. Goodwin, who at that time managed 
the Railway Hotel at Killarnoy, and Mr. Cotton, who 
was then the proprietor of the Imperial Hotel, Cork, 
and had erected that grand hotel, the “Sherburne,” 
in Dublin, a house patronised by the elite of fashion, 
and the nobles of the land. Thus did this energetic 
man provide splendid accommodation for the repre¬ 
sentatives of commerce, and for the lords of the soil. 
His son William travelled for a short time, but the 
keen eye of the father, seeing the Imperial Hotel, 
Belfast, was in the market, took it without delay, and 
placed there Iris sorr William, who is trow otre of the 
leading public men irr that flourishing town. 
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Me left the College Green Hotel to his son Harry, 
a young man very much respected, who met with an 
untimely death, to the great grief of a young wife 
and family 

I record this from the respect I entertained for old 
.Mr. Jury, with whom I have spent many pleasant 
evenings, and as an incentive to others to go and do 
as he did in his successful progress through life. 


THE ISLE Oh MAN. 


|JkN my first visit to the Isle of Man, on hoard the 
old “King Orry” ((tailed in those days the 
washing tub, as it tossed about on the water some¬ 
what like that necessary article of the household, 
were it placed in a similar position ; and took 
its own time to do the journey from Liverpool— 
sometimes twelve hours or more, which the boats of 
the present day can do in four), we had to land at 
Douglas in small boats, as at that time the steamer 
could not get near the pier. Next morning, recon- 
noitreing the town to find out where I had a chance 
to do business, I could not put my foot upon a single 
flagstone, all the streets were paved up to the doors of 
the houses with what is called “petrified kidneys.” 

I was received with almost open arms by the 
tradesmen, and got more orders than 1 anticipated, 
many remarking that it was a treat to see a London 
traveller there (orders were generally sent by post). 
Having equal success at Peele, Castle Town, and 
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Ramsay, 1 returned to Douglas to get hack to 
Liverpool. The sea was very rough, and I mentioned to 
a customer (with whom I fraternised) that I was a 
bad sailor, and dreaded seasickness; he said he 


would see me on board, and introduced me to the 
captain (who was his father-in-law). The latter who was 
the very picture of a sailor, remarked, “Don’t be 
chicken-hearted, mate, it is only a little rough,” (at 
that time the sea was dashing over the little pier) “ but 
nothing to what we have sometimes.” before my friend 
(who was a chemist) left, he put a few drops of some¬ 
thing into a tumbler, then some water, and told me to 
drink it, which I did ; it sent an electric shock through 
me, after which I felt as jolly as if I had taken a few 
glasses of the best Scotch. We started; the captain 
a . s , to S° "’ith him on to the bridge, which I 

aid I he sea was dashing mountains high, and our 
washing tub tumbling on the water like an acrobat, 
now in the valley, then on the hilly waves, and I, to my 
astonishment, looking on the grand scene with 
delight I'he captain remarked : 

Vhy mate, you stand this gale, well; what s 
the matter ? ’’ b 


I replied . “ Can’t make it out; ever since [oe (his 
son-in-law) gave me the drink before he left the boat, 
I feel so elevated that I could look with pleasure at 
this splendid sight for hours.” 

“Oh,’ he said, “I know you will be all right.” 

At one o’clock I went below, and sat down looking 
with sympathy on the poor sick passengers ; some 
calling out for a certain utensil, others moaning 
with intense pain, I still looking on without the 
slightest approach to illness. 

We arrived at Liverpool after about a seventeen 
hours’ passage. As I was leaving the ship, 1 asked 
the captain what stuff it was that Joe gave me. 

He replied : “ It was eight drops of chloroform in 
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some water, an infalliable remedy to prevent sea¬ 
sickness.” 

L arrived at my hotel, and felt so ill that I went to 
bed and slept till nearly four o’clock the next day, 
and would have continued to do so much longer, had 
not the boots then called me. I arose anything but 
well, and vowed never to take a similar dose again to 
prevent even sea sickness. 

In many of my journeys round the Island, I 
had the pleasure of having as my companion, Mr. 
Samuel Clarke, the present chairman of the Birming¬ 
ham Grocery Exchange, whose persuasive and 
fascinating manner in the discharge of his duties, 
was only equalled by his generous heart, and 
unostentatious charity. 

He was, and is, I have no doubt, the acme of a 
commercial traveller, possessing great creative powers, 
and transcendant imagination, ever ready to lake 
part in any argument with unlimited information. 
He and I always drove a tandem from Douglas to 
the towns in the Island, and used to have assigned to 
us a pair of black, chargers whose knowledge of the 
road was even greater than our own ; the only fault 
they had was a propensity to stop at the various 
refreshment places as we went along, evidently 
indicating that they were indulged this way by the 
tourists who occasionally drove them. This some¬ 
times annoyed us. 

1 shall never forget the electric power Sam [we 
used to call each other by the familiar names of Sam 
and Charlie] brought to bear, when we pulled up at a 
village opposite his customer’s shop, to get the 
proprietor to come out, which he invariably did. 

The squeeze of the hand was magic, and brought 
a glow of delight over the poor man’s countenance. 
Sometimes they wanted nothing, but he never gave 
up till he had booked an order. 
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Those happy days are gone so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, hut 1 am informed that my old friend Sam 
still goes to the island, and if so, I hope he will 
still cheer the inhabitants with his sterling wit and 
incomparable humor. 

I, on one occasion, met the celebrated and 
generous Tom Benton at the Island. He was then 
on a trip of pleasure, and went the round with me. 
Everywhere he saw a cat without a tail (the cats in the 
Island are a peculiar breed, most of them without 
tails) he jumped out of the trap, and went into the 
house to purchase the animal; by this means he 
succeeded in collecting a number of the feline 
species, and carried them off to London in baskets 
I am not aware that he has been successful in 
establishing that peculiar breed in England. 

Tom was one of the most indefatigable workers for 
the Commercial Travellers’ Schools, and Benevolent 
Institution, and indeed any object of charity brought 
to his notice, he, always without hesitation, lent to 
it his best aid. I wish that we had many such men 
now ; there would be no need of elections for 
applicants to the above excellent institutions, as there 
would always be plenty of funds to meet the demands 
of all those deserving support, without the necessity 
to resort to that troublesome and expensive system. 
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A SIT DOWN. 

QOMK years ago, l was staying at the Commercial 
1^ Hotel, Suffolk Street, Dublin, a young gentleman 
arrived from Bristol on his first journey to Ireland ; his 
house had a great many customers in that city, so he 
proposed to himself to take a car with the intention of 
calling on all he could that day, and leave his card 
announcing his arrival, and to make arrangements for 
a future call to do business. He made out a list of 
some forty or fifty places for the driver to stop at, this 
Pat looked over and said “ All right sir, I’ll do it.” 

The young traveller not knowing the system then 
in Dublin (and I believe is still) that for every 
“ sit down ” sixpence is the charge if only a few yards 
apart, got on the car, away drove Pat in fine style 
dropping his fare at the various places till he had 
accomplished something over forty calls, when the 
young man desired him to drive home to the hotel, 
when he asked Pat what he had got to pay. 

“ Begorra sir, only twenty shillings.” 

“ What! for five or six hours work ? ” 

Oh sir,” said Pat, “ Sure you did not hire me by 
the hour? and we charge sixpence for every sit down, 
you had forty-one of them, but I only charges you 
for forty as you fell off the car once, which I don’t 
charge for.” 

The young man refused to pay, and called the 
landlord, Mr. Saunders, who told him the claim was 
right as he had not engaged the car by the hour, and 
said “ If you don’t pay it he can give you in charge 
of the police.” 

This caused the Bristolian to pay, uttering at the 
same time some unparliamentary expressions (which 
cannot be mentioned here), as to the gross imposition 
practised in Ireland. 
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MR. DANIRLS. 


TfN my journeys through South Wales I occasionally 
^ met Mr. Daniels, a most extraordinary man both 
in size and peculiarities. His weight could not have 
been much less than four and twenty stone ; he had 
a si ght impediment in his speech, which made his 
wit (of which he possessed a fund) more interesting. 
He liad a noble and intellectual countenance, and a 
mind full of practical information which he imparted 
to all around him with great vivacity and cheerfulness. 

He represented a large house at Bristol in the snuff 
and tobacco line, and had a very extensive connection 
in South Wales. As he advanced in years he found 
it very difficult to go to the different towns and vil- 
ages to call upon his customers, so he adopted the 
system of taking up his quarters at a hotel and of' 
writing to his clients who were within a circle of a few 
miles of that locality to come to see him. This they 
did on several occasions. 

It is recorded that at one time when Mr. Daniels 
was indisposed, a young man was sent on the journey 
to collect the accounts and solicit orders, but he ob¬ 
tained neither. 

The customers told him that they did not know him 
nor the house he represented, and sain they would 
wait till Mr. Daniels came round again, “Yes, indeed 
we will, for he is a good man and is very kind to all 
of us ” 

Such was the way that the subject of my sketch 
was respected in the good old days. 
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One winter’s evening 1 arrived at the Castle Hotel, 
Haverfordwest, where, in the commercial room, sat 
Mr. Daniels in the arm chair, his usual place. After 
the salutation, 1 asked Smith, the waiter, what I could 
have for supper (game was very cheap and plentiful 
.then)- He replied, ‘‘We have woodcocks, snipe, par¬ 
tridge, and wild duck, sir, which would you like ?” I 
was about to give my order, when Mr. Daniels called 
(•nit, “ Mr. Cahill, will you join me.” 

1 said, “ With pleasure.” 

lUe replied, “ 1 have ordered a wild duck, and a 
•partridge to follow, for myself. You can order 
what you like.” I said, “A partridge will do for me, 
Smith.” 

The supper was served up in due time, each hav¬ 
ing his according to order, and it is needless to say, 
•that the bones, closely deprived of their covering, were 
he only remains that left the table. One summer 
afternoon, 1 met Mr. Daniels at Lampeter; both 
having finished our business, we agreed to go by 
coach to .Carmarthen. When the coach arrived from 
Aberystwyth, Mr. Daniels (contrary to his usual 
custom.) proposed to go outside; this arrangement 
brought the whole strength of the hotel into requisition 
m get our worthy friend on top of the coach, which 
.after some hard work was accomplished; he was 
placed on the centre seat behind the coachman, who 
remarked that if the gentleman sat at either side we 
were sure to have a tip over (not very encouraging to 
die passengers). All things settled, away we started, 
passing through most exquisite scenery (which is no 
,novelty in Wales), and ultimately arrived safe at the 
Ivy Hush, Carmarthen. When Mr. Valentine Rees 
(the proprietor, and only subject of Her Majesty who 
• could put the letters V.R. on his coach and harness) 
saw who was on the coach lie put his hands together 
rand exclaimed : 
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“ How are we to get him down ? ” 

After several engineering manoeuvres, and with the 
assistance of some ropes and ladders, the worthy 
member of the central seat was safely landed, to the 
great delight of all around, more particularly to him¬ 
self. After shaking ourselves into form, we retired into 
the commercial room, and ordered supper, to which 
special attention was given. After supper, smoking 
commenced. 

Mr. Daniels brought out his box which contained a 
meerschaum pipe carefully wrapped in leather, and in 
four or five pieces, which took some time to screw 
them together to prepare for action ; this done, about 
a quarter of an ounce of tobacco was put into the 
bowl. Then smoking began. 

I shall never forget the sight that presented itself. 
This great man, sitting behind a gorgeously mounted 
pipe, almost enveloped in smoke, through which he 
occasionally sent some witty remarks to the great 
amusement of the company. 

If space permitted, I could record many noble and 
generous acts performed by this worthy man, which 
would cause his memory to be respected. 


WELSH POXIES, 


T ONCE had the pleasure of dining at the Lion Hotel, 
Pembroke, with a very keen and shrewd man, 
who during the course of a conversation informed 
me that he was all about the mountain district to 
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purchase Welsh ponies and send them to Bristol. “I 
have picked up a nice lot," he said, “and have just 
sent them off.” 

I remarked, presuming he was a dealer in horses, 
that it must be a profitable business, as the aristocracy 
pay large prices lor such animals. He replied : 

“ 1 did not buy them for that purpose, 1 bought 
them as an advertisement to exhibit opposite my shop 
in Bristol, and sell to anyone who wished to buy.” 

This appeared to me to be a most extraordinary 
mode of advertising, and I said “ What might your 
business be ?” He replied : 

“ I am a draper in Wine St-.” 

“ What! ” said I, “ the great Jones ?” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ my name is Jones.” 

I then cordially shook him by the hand, and ex¬ 
pressed my delight at meeting such an inventive 
genius. At that moment, his brother (who was pro¬ 
prietor of the hotel) entered the room with a bottle 
of port in his hand (which, he said, occupied a small 
corner of his cellar for fifteen years), over which we 
had a very interesting conversation and parted on the 
most friendly terms. 1 was afterwards informed that the 
exhibition of ponies took place opposite Mr. Jones’ 
shop, but the animals were so wild that they broke 
away and ran all over the city. Some were never 
found, supposed to have fallen into costermongers’ 
cellars, and in course of time it was reported that 
they assisted their masters in carrying round vegetables, 
to supply the inhabitants. 





WATERFORD ELECTION. 


TUf ANY years ago at a Waterford election the 
J J;A party feeling was very high ; on the 'Tory side 
•he candidate was the member of a firm who made a 
large fortune by supplying the army and navy with 
pork and bacon. He was partly crippled and had to 
Slt down during the nomination. 

ffi) the national side an orator from Cork was sent 
to oppose him, and thus addressed the electors:-- 

‘‘ Gentlemen, I came here to offer my services as 
your representative in Parliament. Who is my 
■Opponent on this occasion? There he sits, a heap of 
animated filth. His mother was too ugly to live, so 
she died. His father was too ferocious to be a hang¬ 
man, and they made a [rig slaughterer of him, when 
every day he waded in the blood of his fellow creatures 
(I mean the [rigs). It is true I don’t possess the 
broad acres that he does ; but this I can tell you, 
gentlemen, that live of my ancestors were transported 
and two were executed for defending our countrv. He 
.can’t say that." 

Tire orator was elected by a vast majority, for in 
those days it was considered an honour to he per¬ 
secuted and a greater honour to die for one’s country. 




SAY THAT. 
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FI LUNG UP A VACANCY. 


IJkNE evening I called upon an old schoolfellow of 
mine, who was an editor of a Cork paper. 
We were delighted to meet after so many years 
separation, and got into a very pleasant chat on our 
juvenile days, when we were under the tuition of the 
hedge schoolmaster, who, when he failed to instill the 
knowledge of arithmetic into our heads, he resorted 
to the back with the cane, which operation many 
times had the desired effect as it taught us to 
think seriously to prevent a repetition of the very 
unpleasant performance. During our conversation, a 
man put his head over the banister and called out 
with a most unmistakable brogue ; 

“ Master we have a vacancy at the bottom of the 
paper and we have nothing to put in.” 

My friend placed his hand to his forehead and 
studied for a few moments, then cried out to the man 
above. “ 'Pell Flaherty to write an article on a child 
that was burned to death in Fishshamble lane,” and 
put it in, Mick. 

Next morning I looked at the paper and saw the 
account of the imaginary sad accident given in such 
a graphic strain, that I could almost imagine I saw 
the agony of the child and the disconsolate parents 
hanging over their expiring offspring with tears 
rolling down their cheeks, evidently indicating 
their intense affliction. I dropped the paper, and 
exclaimed within myself, thus can vacancies be filled 
u p even in Ireland. 
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TRIP TO GAERLOCH AND THE 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


one of my summer journeys to Scotland, three 
other commercial gentlemen and myself 
received an invitation from a mutual friend in 
Glasgow to go and spend a day or two with him at 
his villa, on the banks of the Gaerloch. We started 
0,1 Saturday afternoon by train for I-Ielensburg, and 
arrived in good time to get on board the steamer that 
was about to sail up the loch. It was in the month 
of June ; the sun shone out brilliantly and the water 
without a ripple like a sheet of glass. Our little ship 
began to move, and presently opened to our view a 
grand sight. 

The fertile land covered with rich verdure, gradually 
undulating the hills, with trees; the branches of 
which gave a resting place to the birds of the air, 
some of whom sang their sweet notes to the delight 
of the passengers on board ; and to add beauty to 
the scene, the valleys weie studded v\ith magnificent 
villas, the country homes of the wealthy merchants 
of the great city of Glasgow. 
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Our ship having arrived at its destination, we were met 
by our hospitable host and charming family who re¬ 
ceived us with a “Caed mille failthe” (a phrase which 
perhaps those who could not discover the missing word, 
will endeavour to find the meaning of). After a 
sumptuous repast, we got in boats and had a couple 
of hours row on the bosom of the crystal waters, 
each nook and corner of its banks containing wild 
flowers, which threw their exquisite fragrance into the 
salubrious air around, adding charm to the scene, thus 
ended our Saturday evening. 

On Sunday morning we were up with the larks, and 
took a walk before breakfast; having attended church 
service with our host and his family, we decided to 
have a stroll through a portion of the Western High¬ 
lands, after a few hours delightful ramble amongst some 
lovely wild scenery we felt rather fatigued and 
looked for some place to get refreshments. We 
espied a house in a valley, for which we made, and 
found it was a little huxter's shop which supplied the 
shepherds with necessaries. Outside the door was a 
rustic covering overhead, with a seat at each side for 
visitors to sit on. In front was a green bank where 
the little innocent lambs gambolled. 

being the Sabbath the door and windows were 
closed and no one to be seen. We knocked, and 
after a little time the window was opened and an old 
woman put her head out and said What do you 
want ? ’’ 
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We answered, “ Some refreshment.” 

She replied, “ You canna have it, you ken it’s the 
Sabbath,” and put the window down. 

We then held a council of war to devise some 
means to get the old lady to open the door. 

We decided that one of our party should tic a 
white handkerchief round his head, and lay on the 
bank opposite the house and be in great imaginary 
pain (the patient who undertook this office is now a 
partner in one of the largest wholesale houses in the 
City of London). We were to stand under the 
verandah, and the moment the door was opened to 
rush in. 

The performance commenced, acting grand. The 
screams of intense agony moved the old lady 
to open the window and call out: 

“What’s the matter, bairn.” No answer, but 
screaming, her heart was moved. 

She came down and opened the door to render 
assistance to the patient, we slipped in, and the sick 
man soon followed quite restored. 

The old lady was very much put out, but we soon 
explained matters to her satisfaction ; she then gave 
us some milk and oat-cake. We asked her if she had 
any whiskey. 

She replied, “ Yes, but I naw sell it’’; we helped 
ourselves and refreshed the inner man. There was a 
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]>asket of fine fresh eggs on the counter, some¬ 
thing like three dozen. \ asked her what she would 
sell them for. 

She replied, Will a shalling be too much.'’ 

I said ‘'No, it is not enough.” However, we agreed to 
pay five shillings for the lot; she seemed delight' d. I 
gave her a sovereign, and asked for change. 

She turned it over in her hand and returned it with 
a look of suspicion, saying, “Dinna ken that.” f then 
gave her a dirty pound note, which she immediately 
took and gave me the change. We then started to 
get back for dinner, carrying the eggs between us, and 
presented them to our kind hostess as a discovery we 
made in tire Highland. The evening was spent, as 
is usual at the hospitable table of a generous Scotch¬ 
man. Next morning we left for Glasgow, highly 
delighted with our trip. 
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I AW RESPECTING COMMERCIAL 
LUGGAGE. 


T RELATE the following, presuming it may he of 
A use to the commercial traveller of the present 
day, as to the liability of Railway Companies for the 
loss of commercial luggage. 

In the year 1856 , I was travelling from Northamp¬ 
ton to London by a London and North Western train. 
When we changed at lllisworth, I saw my sample 
case transferred to the luggage van for London. On 
arriving at Kuston Square Stati >n, a much smaller 
place than it is at present, I went to the van to see 
my case taken out with the other luggage, but it was 
non esl, and though the railway people did all they 
could, it was never found. When all hope was given 
up of its recovery, 1 brought an action against the 
Company for damages. The case came before Lord 
Cockbmn in the Court of Common Pleas, when a 
verdict was given in my favour. Mr. Mellor (after¬ 
wards Judge Mellor), who represented the Railway 
Company, asked for a case to a higher court, which 
the Judge immediately granted. It was then taken to 
Banco (similar, I presume, to our present Court ot 
Appeal), where it was argued for two days and decided 
against me, the Judges ruling that commercial travel¬ 
lers’ samples or stock were not personal luggage, and 
the Company could not he held responsible. 

I thus lost my two cases (samples and law), and 
retired from the contest a wiser but a few hundred 
pounds a poorer man. This case was reported in 
many of the law books 
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swrS some of my readers will probably wish to know 
who the individual is that has taken upon him¬ 
self to compile this little work, I cannot do better 
than ask them to look over the following extract taken 
from a weekly journal, published February 23 rd, 1884 . 

“When Mr. Cahill commenced life on the road, 
George Moore and Richard Cobden were simple 
commercial travellers, and he can remember meeting 
them both in the common r join of the hotel. Both 
were destined to make their mark in history. How 
the first-named, by his wonderful power of activity, 
which seemed to he multiplied with the number of 
objects he took in hand, realized an immense fortune, 
and, turning from the pushing tradesman into Un¬ 
generous au 1 religious philanthropist, made friends 
as fast as he made a fortune, can be learnt from the 
instructive and interesting pages of Mr. Smiles’ 
biography of him. 
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“Of Richard Cobden, every one knows how lie was 
brought up in poverty, how he herded sheep in his 
youth, and, step by step, encountered the struggles, 
the difficulties, the vicissitudes of fortune, and event¬ 
ually raised himself to the position of a great manu¬ 
facturer, to wealth and personal independence, and 
lived to see the one grand idea of his life—Free 
Trade—realized. Both of these truly great men have 
passed away, and the record they have left behind 
them makes it something to say, ‘Yes, we were fellow 
travellers together,' as Mr. Cahill can say. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that Mr. Cahill is 
now looked upon by his compeers as the “ Father of 
the Road,” and the vastness of his experience, his 
wealth of anecdote, and the generosity of his nature 
make him a welcome head of the table in many a 
commercial room. Many a desponding young begin¬ 
ner on the road has been cheered by the ready wit, 
and stimulated to fresh efforts by the kindly encourage¬ 
ment of Charles Cahill. Those of the Trade who 
use to attend the suppers—they were called suppers 
then—of the Benevolent and Provident Institution 
twenty years since, will remember Mr. Cahill, in the 
words Hamlet applied to Yorick, ‘a fellow of infinite 
jest, of excellent fancy, whose flashes of merriment 
were wont to set the table on a roar.’ Of late years 
that table has missed him, but the fact that at the 
last meeting of the Court he was elected an honorary 
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member of the Guild shews that he still retains n 
lively interest in the Trade institutions.'’ 

“ In closing this slight sketch of what has been a 
very eventful life,—slight because to do full justice 
to our theme it would require far more pages than 
this Journal contains— we may sa\ that Mr. Gahill is 
of Irish bird) ; and, lib many oilers who has risen to 
a foremost position amongst his fellows, has been the 
sole architect of his own fortunes. One of a huge 
family of eighteen, he came to London when sixteen 
years old, and shortly afterwards found employment 
with the founder of the firm of Rimmel, a firm which, 
as we have said, he has ever since faithfully served, 
and which he will doubtless now serve to the end of 
his days.” 

“So long a record of ‘duties well performed, of days 
well spent,’—spent many of them amongst the Trade 
it is our pride to represent, —would alone entitle 
Charles Cahill to a place in our Gallery of Celebrities; 
but it is not alone as the business man he is and will 
be remembered, but as the genial friend, beneath 
whose bluff exterior there ever beats ‘a heart to 
resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute 
a kindly action.” 
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